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HE management of the common fen-grazing of a parish in 
Cambridge has been clearly preserved, and the outline 
reconstructed here is based upon the contemporary doc- 

uments.*’ The fen was about four miles east and west by one 
mile wide, so that it was a fair area. Articles of agreement were 
entered into between the lord and the tenants in 1596 and several 
interests were extinguished by allotting closes, while twenty 
customary tenants were to be chosen as “order-makers.” 

Their orders, which were not always obeyed, reveal the sys- 
tem. Sheep were allowed open grazing during the three winter 
months, but after that certain lands were shut up to allow the 
pasture to grow ready for the weanling calves and their mothers 
on May 1. These (and the regulation number of bulls) were 
grazed until after harvest, being brought home in the evening 
for milking and being milked again in the morning before being 
taken out. Another section of the fen was closed from February 

67 W. Cunningham, “Common rights at Cottenham and Stretham in Cambridge- 
shire,” Camden miscellany, 3d ser., XVIII (1910), 169-287. 


68 The diary of Samuel Newton, alderman of Cambridge (1662-1717), ed. by J. E. 
Foster, “Publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society,” XXIII (Cambridge, 
1890), 45; F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Leet jurisdiction in England, “Southampton Records So- 
ciety” (Southampton, 1908), p. 207. 
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20 until May 1 to provide summer feed for the working oxen, 
yearlings, and sick bullocks. This was probably inferior pasture. 
The horses and swine were each grazed in separate allotments, 
the former in a definite enclosure and the latter along the drove- 
ways, getting the major portion of their food from the dairy- 
waste products. In the winter months there was the problem of 
feed, which was hay and the straw threshed out from the corn 
crops providing food for the human beings, and it was under- 
stood that animals fed on straw should have first rye, followed 
by wheat, and, last, peas straw.®® The animals fared as poorly 
during the winter as their owners, and the problem of feeding 
became acute for the couple of months before the pasture was 
opened to grazing again.”° 

No very different system could be adopted elsewhere in the 
dairy farming or grazing districts. It makes very little difference 
whether the farm was several or champion, or whether the graz- 
ing lands were fen or drier like those in Cheshire, Stafford and 
Shropshire, Gloucester or the Vale of White Horse. The cir- 
cumstances of all farmers were so similar that they must have 
been obliged to act in very much the same way. Their support 
was home-grown fodder, and this was limited to hay, straw, 
and pulse, so that the methods adopted cannot have varied very 
widely. Indeed, a modern farmer deprived of concentrates and 
roots would be forced into the same system. 

In villages like Cottenham there was some attempt to main- 
tain the breed and the quality of the herbage. The continued 
use of the land for pasture, when the only manure was the drop- 
pings of the cattle which grazed it, may have been exhausting in 
spite of their efforts. Consequently the cattle, especially in win- 
ter, became so reduced that there was little or no opportunity 
for bringing about improvements, and the nutrients supplied by 
the winter grazing and feed was in any case inadequate. If, 
however, the Jacobean methods were along the same careful 
lines as the modern treatment of the grazing land of the Welland 

6° G. E. Fussell, ““Farmers calendars from Tusser to Arthur Young,”’ Economic jour- 
nal. Economic history supplement, II (1933), 525. 

70 Tbid., p. 529. 
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valley,”’ any deterioration of the summer grass was minute. 
Grazing farmers then were advised to consider the point, and if 
the pasture was barren or short of nutritious plants like clover 
(sic) dandelion, honeysuckle, and cowslip, to obtain hayseed 
and sweepings from haylofts in the fruitful countries to amend 
it.” It is unlikely that this advice would be taken by the order- 
makers of an open village, but some heed would be given to it 
by owners of several closes. 

In the preponderatingly arable village, however, there was a 
difference. Here there was the normal right of feeding cattle and 
sheep on the common waste which was typical of the whole area, 
and the opinion has been expressed that, after the medieval 
period of bailiff farming, the common waste was very much 
neglected in these villages. Where the maximum attention was 
given to the arable, less was given to the grazing, for, apart from 
the milk, butter and cheese, wool and meat, supplied mainly for 
local consumption, the animals were regarded as manure-sup- 
pliers for the fallow, and it “was no-one’s interest to root out 
whins and brushwood, or to improve the commons in any way; 
the cutting of turf was sometimes reckless and wasteful, and the 
commons through neglect went to rack and ruin.”’”* 

On the other hand, in the outlying counties where grazing was 
the main preoccupation, there was perhaps as little attention 
given to the arable. In these districts the tillage was for sub- 
sistence and the cattle were for trade either as meat on the hoof, 
and this was true of all classes of stock, cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, or in the form of secondary products—butter and 
cheese or wool. These districts had an even greater plenty of 
land than those mainly dependent upon tillage. Consequently 
a different type of farming known as the “convertible” hus- 
bandry was prevalent. It took the form of the plowing of a cer- 

71 J. Llefelys Davies, Grass farming in the Welland Valley (Oxford, 1926); but cf. 
P. F. Astell, ‘“‘Grazing in the Midlands,” Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics: Herbage 
plants (Aberystwyth, 1933), Bull. No. 10. 

7 Gervase Markham, The English husbandman (London, 1613), p. 83; W. Folking- 
ham, Feudigraphia (London, 1610), p. 25. 


73 W. Cunningham, “Cambridgeshire materials for the history of agriculture,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, XX (1917), 50-51. 
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tain area, possibly after temporary enclosure, taking a crop for 
several years, the usual period varying from seven to ten or 
more years, and then letting the land fall down to grass again. 
A similar process was recommended for the reclamation of the 
wide stretches of sandy heath found all over the country.’4 

It was not an unknown thing to leave strips in the open fields 
down to grass for an extra year or so, and this, combined no 
doubt with the knowledge of the existence of the convertible 
husbandry over large areas of the country, was what caused 
Blith to lay down the principle that land should not be plowed 
for too many years in succession or grazed eternally.” 

The practice of the convertible husbandry” was more wide- 
spread and normal than generally recognized.’ The heath land 
of Kent and in Surrey was so cultivated, and it was to some 
extent at least the ordinary procedure in south and southwest- 
ern England, in Wales, and in the north. A hundred years later, 
in the Fen at Farminghoe in Northampton, a crop of coleseed 
was followed by three successive crops of oats and then by ray 
grass, after which the land was left in grass for six years.’* In 
Staffordshire, where there was a wide extent of heath, it was 
enclosed only for tillage, crops being taken for five years and 
the land then being thrown open to common grazing again. The 
enclosed piece of heath was cut up with mattocks, fallowed in 
the winter, and limed in the following summer; this treatment 
allowed a course of barley, rye, peas, and two crops of oats to be 
taken before it was let down again to grass. On the “hot sandy” 
land, the gorse was grubbed up, a dressing of marl was given, 
and seven or eight crops taken, after which the land went back 


™ Gervase Markham, Inrichment of the Weald of Kent (London, 1636); cf. Gray, 
pp. 7, 8, 58 n., 100; J. G. Stewart and G. E. Fussell, “The alternate husbandry,” Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, XXXVI (1929), 214-21. 

% The English improver improved (London, 1652), pp. 102 ff. 


% W. J. Ashley, “The English improvers,”’ Mélanges d'histoire offerts d Henri Pirenne 
(Brussels, 1926), I, 3 ff. 


™ Letter from Evelyn to Aubrey, Feb. 1675/76, in John Aubrey, Natural history of 
Surrey (London, 1719). 


78 John Morton, Natural history of Northampton (London, 1712), p. 484. 
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into the waste.*® Mixed wheat and rye, or muncorn, was some- 
times sown on these light lands.*° 

Similarly long courses were employed in Lancashire after 
burning the wood (probably rough bushes or brambles) to bring 
woody ground into cultivation. The ashes were spread and fern 
was burnt to manure the land more completely. The following 
rotation was rye, wheat, barley, then peas, lupins, vetches, or 
other pulse, after which another crop of wheat was taken. It 
was estimated by one landowner that this course would keep the 
land in good heart for sixteen years.*! Both in this county and 
in Cheshire and Derbyshire attempts were being made to bring 
parts of the mosses temporarily under the plow by much the 
same means. The turf was pared off with the aid of an imple- 
ment known as a “breast-plow” or “push-plow,” the turfs piled 
into heaps until they were dry and then burned, the ashes being 
spread as manure. Drains were cut and marl was dug and put 
on the land, but all this rarely yielded more than three years’ 
crops. The process of paring the turf with the breast-plow and 
burning the dried grass and earth for manure was known as 
“denshiring,” and there was a contemporary controversy re- 
garding its county of origin which was said to be either Denbigh 
or Devon.** The waste in the middle parts of Cornwall was also 
temporarily reclaimed for tillage in this fashion, but, instead of 
marl, sea sand was used as a manure supplementary to the turf 
ashes, sometimes so much as sixty loads an acre. Even this 
treatment permitted only four crops to be taken, and as they 
were all “white” crops, this is not altogether surprising. Two 
crops of wheat were followed by two crops of oats and then the 
land went back to heath. In other parts of this county rye was 
grown, but only on the poorest soil. Barley was a favorite crop 

7 Robert Plot, Natural history of Staffordshire (Oxford, 1686), pp. 343-44. 

8° Thid., p. 340. \ 


81 The house and farm accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe Hall . . . . Lancashire, 
ed. by John Harband, “‘Chetham Society,” XLI (1856), 414. 

% Charles Leigh, The natural history of Lancashire, Cheshire and the Peak (Oxford, 
1720), p. 65. 

83 For a full discussion of this subject see the author’s “The breast plough,” Man, 
XXXIII (1933), 116. 
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and was often used as a bread corn,* as it was in other parts of 
the southwest. 

Apart from any temporary tillage that may have been the 
fashion in the Cheshire “mosses,” the county was largely en- 
closed, and in these enclosures it is said that only one-third of 
the land was devoted to arable, the balance being pasture for 
the cattle that produced the renowned Cheshire cheese and 
butter. Their corn crops included those usually grown at the 
time, wheat and rye, oats, barley, beans, peas, vetches, and 
French wheat or buckwheat. The young beasts were sold to 
graziers for fattening (probably in the grazing grounds of the 
Home counties) for the London market. Their sheep and horses 
ran on the commons.* 

The incidence of many different types of rotation outside the 
Midland area (and occasionally within it) is evidenced by the 
contemporary writers of general farming textbooks, and there 
are extensive references to the proper use of newly broken-up 
ground. Moreover, the wording of an act of Elizabeth* shows 
there was no general system applicable to the country as a 
whole. The problem of winter forage, however, was always 
acute, and there were several methods of improving grassland. 
In the weald of Surrey and Sussex, for instance, it was the prac- 
tice to cut fern or “brake” in August, let it lie until withered, 
and then fold sheep upon it, which was said to cause the grass 
“to spring very fast.”*’ And, although it is not yet used (ap- 
parently) in the arable rotation which came to be known as the 
“Norfolk course,” there seems to have been some appreciation 
of the advantages of clover. Norden recommends sowing “‘cla- 
ver” seed in the gravelly places in meadows in the spring as well 


8 Richard Carew, The survey of Cornwall (London, 1602), p. 5. 

% W. Smith and W. Webb, Vale-Royal of England (London, 1658), pp. 17-18; John 
Norden, A topographical and historical description of Cornwall (London, 1728), p. 20. 

% 39 Eliz., c. 2, para. 1: “Tillage .... according to the nature of the Soyle and 
course of Husbandrie used in that parte of the Country.”’ Cited in Tawney and Power, 
Tudor economic documents (London, 1924), I, 85. John Norden, The surveyor’s dialogue 
(London, 1607), pp. 24 ff.; Walter Keatinge Clay, History of . . . . Waterbeach, “‘Publi- 
cations of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society,”’ IV (1889), 20. 


57 Norden, p. 221. 
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as hayseed,** while Googe speaks of trefoil as fodder,®® and 
clover seed was purchased for the first time in 1653 by a Kentish 
farmer of no mean ability.*° 

Another method of improving meadow that seems to owe its 
origin to this time is the water meadow. The best, said Norden, 
were 
Dove bank, in Tan Deane, upon Severneside, Allermore, the Lords meddow, in 
Crediton, and the meddowes about Welch-poole, and many other places too 
tedious to recite now . .. . these, I speak of, require little or no help at the 
owner’s hand, onlly the syde of these rivers overflowing, do feed them fat, 
gives great burden and very sweet.” 
This observation that the floods added fatness to the land led 
him to suggest that stopping rivers artificially and governing 
the flooding would be a help to all meadows where there was 
water enough. Already in his day this was a type of husbandry 
“much used in Somerset, Devon and Cornwall.” The process 
had also been developed by Rowland Vaughan in the county of 
Worcester before the opening of the century,** and these mead- 
ows also existed in an extensive tract of country from Marl- 
borough to Hungerford, Ramesbury, and Littlecot at a little 
later date.** The general working of water meadows is very 
much the same today as it was when they were first constructed 
and has been very recently set out for the benefit of modern 
farmers.* The aim was to obtain an early spring of grass upon 
which to place the young cattle early in the year and by a sys- 
tem of watering and grazing to obtain more and more nutritious 
feed per acre than could be got on the natural grass. 

For practical purposes there was no “management” of grazing 
for sheep as there was for cattle in some districts. The sheep 

88 Ibid., p. 201. 5® Googe, p. 25. 


% Eleanor C. Lodge, The account book of a Kentish estate, 1616-1704, “Proceedings of 
the British Academy,” Vol. IV (London, 1927). 


% Norden, p. 193. ® Thid., p. 198. 
3 Most improved and long experienced water-workes (London, 1610). 


% John Aubrey, Memoires of naturall remarques in the county of Wilts... . Surrey 
and Flyntshire, ed. by John Britton (London, 1847), p. 51. 


% “Water meadows in South Wiltshire,” Journal of Land Agents Society, X (1911), 
140 ff.; G. N. Rawlence, “Water meadows,” Journal of Bath and West Society, 6th 
ser., VI (1932), 28 ff. 
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was ubiquitous. It was an integral part of the open arable-field 
system where it grazed upon the fallows during a part of the 
year, upon the stubble and headlands and balks during other 
parts of the year, and upon the waste for the rest. Elsewhere, in 
Romney Marsh, in the mountains and moorlands of the north, 
of the south, southwest, and Wales it was bred as the mainstay 
of husbandry, second perhaps in some parts to the cattle, but in 
others taking the premier place. In spite of its universality, 
however, there is little to tell us how the sheep was cared for. 
We know more or less how the arable or semi-arable sheep of 
the Midlands were provided for, and we know how the manure 
and the wool were treasured, but details of the breeding, like 
the details of the breeding of cattle, are sadly lacking. As to the 
animals themselves, Ernle® takes nearly a page of his book to 
classify them. It will suffice here to say that each county and 
often each district named its own type a breed and that each 
had its points, although for general purposes the whole stock of 
the country was divided roughly into the “long wool” and the 
“short wool.” The differences remarked were no doubt largely 
due to the demands of local environment upon the animals. The 
large, heavy long-wool sheep were to be found in Lincoln, Lei- 
cester, Devon, and Romney Marsh, but the Cotswolds were 
given the first place among them. Probably their superiority 
was the result of more plentiful and nutritious food than that 
obtained by the small types, which had to scrape a scanty living 
from the fallows or to get what sustenance they could on moor 
and heath or mountain. The meat of these smaller breeds was 
preferred to that of the larger; it was very “sweet.” 

The most definite information remaining to us on seven- 
teenth-century sheep-breeding is provided by Henry Best,*’ 
and a summary of his description will supply a good picture of 
the methods which must have been generally employed, al- 
though there were variations in grazing practices in different 


% English farming past and present, p. 178. Gervase Markham, Cheape and good hus- 
bandry (London, 1638), p. 107. Sheep have to suit their physical environment; see 
J. F. H. Thomas, The sheep farming of South West England. A survey of present day 
conditions and problems (Bath, 1933), p. 4. 

Rural economy of Yorkshire in 1641, “Surtees Society,” XX XIII (1857), 4-30. 
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districts. He kept one tup, not younger than two years, for 
every thirty to forty ewes, and arranged for the ewes to be 
tupped round about October 18 each year. Some farmers, he 
comments, do this at Michaelmas. He recommends that just 
previously the sheep should be put on fresh stubbles, preferably 
oats, or next barley, as the better food made them “ride” better. 
It was the practice then to milk ewes,®* and if these animals 
were wanted for milk, the lambs were weaned at St. Helenmas, 
but if not, the lambs were allowed to suck as long as they would. 
He kept his sheep in a low “springy” close until March 10, and 
then put them in a fresh close where there was a new spring of 
grass. About the middle of April they were put out of the closes 
into the field and then were folded from about May Day until 
the end of September—indeed, so long as the corn was on the 
ground. Washing, before shearing, took place from the begin- 
ning to the middle of June, and at this period the male lambs 
were gelded. 

A rough idea of the use of what grazing there was is included 
here and has also been indicated in the earlier description of the 
open-field village of the Midlands. In East Anglia, however, 
there was an exception. It seems that all the sheep of the village 
pastured indiscriminately on the waste and on the fallow in the 
Midlands, but at least in Norfolk and Cambridge certain sheep- 
walks were definitely allotted to certain flocks and no others 
had the right to pasture on them. In Norfolk the rights over 
certain lands, both waste and fallow, belonged to certain pro- 
prietors, other people being excluded® and in a Cambridge vil- 
lage there were four separate sheep-walks, each definitely allo- 
cated to certain proprietors. One, the lord of the manor, was 
presented for driving his flock across the pasture of another (the 
college tenants) to the arable field and causing great damage in 
wet weather.! 

% John Norden, .... Essex in 1594, ed. by Sir Henry Ellis, “Camden Society,” 
IX (1840), 10. Milking ewes was practiced in Canvey Island; and cf. Tusser, pp. 92-93. 

Gray, pp. 326-28. 

100 William Keatinge Clay, History of Landbeach, ‘‘Publications of the Cambridge 


Antiquarian Society,” VI (1861), 28. Cf. W. O. Massingberd, History of the manor of 
Ormsby-cum-Ketsby (Lincoln, 1902), p. 286. 
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Apropos of the restriction of certain sheep-walks to particular 
flocks, the strip lands in Norfolk and Leicester as well as the 
“hitching” in Oxford mentioned above may have been used for 
summer grazing for sheep. A century after the time under dis- 
cussion it was still considered essential to teach a sheep dog to 
“side a flock.” In other words, the dog maintained the disci- 
pline of the flock as the sheep were driving or grazing 
along narrow Roads, Lanes, or other strait Places of Passage, for the greater 
Assurance of Sheeps not straying and doing Damage to green Wheat, or other 
Corn or Grass. And so well disciplin’d are some Dogs to this Notion that 
they'll keep along one Side of a Flock, in the Sheeps Pace, for good Part of a 
Day together, and prevent their feeding on any Vegetable that is not for them. 


This ability was said to be particularly useful where the sheep 
were feeding on stubbles next to growing crops not separated 
from them by hedges.'” As to the management of the grazing 
generally, farmers were advised that if they kept sheep on fal- 
low fields or downs where the grass was scarce, the sheep should 
go out of the fold early in the morning to the upper dry pasture 
and be brought down again at midday to rest in the lower pas- 
ture during the months from May until August.! 

In Wales and the other mountain districts the system was 
rather different. In the south—Pembrokeshire, for instance— 
the sheep were left out all winter and were not given hay,'® but 
in the north it is probable that the sheep were grazed in the 
mountains throughout the summer and brought down to the 
lower grounds in the autumn. The shepherds lived in the moun- 
tains with the flock in rough huts right up to the end of the 
eighteenth century.'°! The daily taking of the sheep to the down 
and return to the fold was however most probably the practice 
in the Cotswolds; in Cornwall it was said that the breed had im- 

101 William Ellis, A compleat system of experienced improvements (London, 1749). Iam 


informed by Dr. Hugh Nicholl, of Rothamsted Experimental Station, that this method 
is still in use in some parts of France. 


1 Philotheos Physiologus, The countryman’s companion (London, 1700), pp. 38 ff. 


103 The description of Pembrokeshire by George Owen, ‘“‘Cymmrodorion record series,” 
No. 1 (London, 1892), p. 56. 


14 Thomas Pennant, A tour in Wales (London, 1778), II, 161. 
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proved by reason of the general improvement in farming that 
had taken place in the county.) 

Little as we know of the handling of sheep, we know even 
less of the methods of breeding pigs, although it is quite certain 
that these animals were universal. In some counties they were 
of special quality, according to the writers of topographical 
works. Hampshire and Hereford were famous for their bacon 
because the animals had specially adequate feed with waste 
fruit, and in Leicester the pigs got a share of the large crop of 
beans that was grown. 

It is impossible to say very much here about the minor crops. 
Flax and hemp were grown in small quantities in many places, 
but the hemp of Dorset was used in the rope-walks at Bridport, 
although then as now a great deal of flax came from overseas.’ 
The hop had come to be very generally cultivated in most of the 
counties where it flourishes today. Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Hamp- 
shire, an area in Hereford and Worcestershire, and a smaller one 
in Yorkshire, formed the main centers of cultivation.’® Or- 
chards flourished almost everywhere, and there are many ref- 
erences to the laying-out of new ones. Kent was famous for 
cherries and apples; Suffolk for the latter; Hereford, Worcester, 
and Gloucester were famous for apples and pears, cider, and 
perry; and Devon shared their reputation. Poultry was prob- 
ably universal, but Norfolk was specially renowned for its tur- 
keys. We have, however, only a general idea of the methods 
adopted, and these are to be found in the general treatises or in 
such works as those of Leonard Mascall. These give instruc- 
tions, but do not provide any discrimination between the prac- 
tice of different areas. 

The conclusions which result from the evidence presented 
here is that the open-field system of the Midlands was fairly uni- 
form in its methods of management, but that it was much more 
flexible than might be gathered from earlier statements. Not 


1% Carew, p. 23. 

106 De Maisse, A journal of all that was accomplished by Monsieur de Maisse... . 
A.D. 1597, ed. by G. B. Harrison and R. A. Jones (London, 1931), p. 11. 

107 Hubert Li. Parker, The hop industry (London, 1934), chaps. i and ii. 
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only were there variations in the number of fields used, but 
there were local variations in practice which show that men were 
capable of adapting themselves and their methods of working 
to the requirements of the conditions in which they found 
themselves, whether these were of physical environment or of 
economic demand. The number of fields employed was not al- 
ways or necessarily an indication of the course of cropping fol- 
lowed, in which there must have been wide variations within 
the Midlands themselves. Outside this area the divergences 
from the accepted system were even more marked, and rota- 
tions, including long leys, were often of ten or twelve years’ 
duration. It was, moreover, a time of land reclamation, and on 
newly taken-in lands an ingenious husbandman would break 
away from traditional practice if he were so inclined. Some 
efforts were also being made to improve the breeds of cattle and 
sheep by selection of the most superior bulls and rams, and 
some sort of standards to be aimed at were being established, if 
only in a literary way. Parallel with the efforts to improve the 
livestock were those directed toward the improvement of the 
herbage of meadow and pasture in those places where any con- 
trol at all over the many factors involved was possible. The 
construction of water meadows and the admonitions to sow 
clover seed (as well as hayseed) in the meadows are evidence of 
this, as is the frequent legislation upon the grazing of particular 
common pasture. While this is true, however, it is necessary to 
get the facts in their proper perspective. It is not intended to 
convey that Jacobean farmers were everywhere engaged in 
making rapid improvements—that would be absurd, but that 
then as always changes were taking place and that the time was 
not one of slavish bondage to tradition everywhere in the coun- 
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THE ARMISTICE OF NOVARA: A LEGEND 
OF A LIBERAL KING 


FTER Piedmont’s second attack against Austria under 
A Charles Albert her armies were completely over- 
whelmed by Radetzky at the battle of Novara. Under 
the constitution granted by Charles Albert in 1848, Piedmont 
had become the standard-bearer of the Italian cause; she had 
taken as her own flag the Italian tricolor. Under Victor Em- 
manuel, who succeeded to the throne on the evening of Novara, 
the constitution was preserved; and ten years laier the House of 
Savoy made good its claim to the leadership of Italy. In the re- 
action which followed the failures of 1848 and 1849, the con- 
stitutions of all the Italian states were withdrawn with the 
exception of the Statuto of Piedmont. Her constitutional ré- 
gime drew to her all the liberal elements in Italy and enabled 
her to re-establish her leadership in the national cause only 
shortly after her disastrous defeats. As parliamentary leader of 
Piedmont, Cavour was able to found united Italy. 

Victor Emmanuel’s first act as King of Sardinia was to ne- 
gotiate an armistice with Radetzky. ‘The two men met in the 
late afternoon of March 24, 1849, in the little village of Vignale. 
A legend has grown up concerning this interview—a legend that 
Radetzky urged Victor Emmanuel to abolish the Sardinian 
constitution: 


On one condition indeed Austria was willing to grant peace on almost any 
terms: if Victor Emmanuel’s government would “modify” the constitution, 
and make an alliance with herself, it might escape the war indemnity, perhaps 
be allowed to annex Parma.! 


Radetzky 
offered generous terms, but on condition that the Parliamentary Constitution 
of Piedmont were abolished. Victor Emmanuel was adamant in his refusal. 
“Marshal,” he said, “sooner than subscribe to such conditions I would lose a 
hundred crowns. What my father has sworn I will maintain. If you want war 
1 Bolton King, A history of Italian unity (London, 1899), I, 356. 
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to the death, be it so. I will call my people once more to arms. If I fail, it 
shall be without shame. My house knows the road of exile, but not of dis- 
honor.” Radetzky insisted on an indemnity, on the evacuation of all dis- 
tricts occupied by the Italian army outside Piedmont, on the occupation of 
certain places in Piedmont until the peace was concluded, and on the with- 
drawal of the Italian fleet from the Adriatic. These harsh terms were per- 
force accepted; but the Piedmontese Constitution was intact; the son had 
kept his father’s pledge inviolate, and all Italy could look, and came to look, 
to il re galantuomo, to the man who kept his word, as the destined liberator of 
his country, the champion of Italian unification.* 


This story is not based on sound contemporary evidence but 
is a legend which grew up gradually and was only completely 
formulated after the death of the two chief characters. It is 
a story which was not told until the significance of the Sar- 
dinian constitution in the Italian national revival had been 
demonstrated. There is not one shred of evidence in the Aus- 
trian archives that Radetzky ever urged Victor Emmanuel to 
abolish or to “modify” the Sardinian constitution; there is 
nothing which would indicate that Radetzky or Schwarzenberg 
ever dreamed of letting Parma go to Piedmont. There is not the 
slightest ground for believing that Radetzky or Schwarzenberg 
ever thought of negotiating on any other basis than that of the 
frontiers of 1815. 

The contemporary documents from the Austrian side show 
that Victor Emmanuel won the good will of the Austrian general 
by his assurance that he would restore the authority of the 
crown in Piedmont. Because of this conservative viewpoint, the 
new king was able to secure more favorable terms in the armi- 
stice than otherwise would have been possible. In the armistice 
arranged with Victor Emmanuel, Radetzky took account of the 
parliamentary system in Piedmont. The conversations at Vi- 
gnale were an agreement on the basis of the ““monarchical princi- 
ple” rather than a defiant defense by Victor Emmanuel of the 
democratic system. The beginnings of his reign represented a 
conservative reaction, however mild in comparison with the re- 

2 J. A. R. Marriott, The makers of modern Italy (Oxford, 1931), pp. 78-79. See also 


Alfred Stern, Geschichte Europas (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1916), VII, 538-39; William 
Roscoe Thayer, The life and times of Cavour (Boston, 1911), I, 104. 
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action in other parts of Europe. Finally, the contemporary 
Austrian documents furnish us with the clew to the origin of the 
Italian legend. 

It is significant that we know the commonly accepted story 
of the interview of Vignale only from Italian writers or from 
historians quoting them. There were several Austrians who 
witnessed the meeting of Victor Emmanuel and Radetzky, and 
none of them mentions that Radetzky urged the abolition of 
the Sardinian constitution or that he suggested that Piedmont 
might secure all or part of Parma on that condition. Schénhals 
was on Radetzky’s staff; he was quite well informed of the field 
marshal’s business, and he composed a great many of Radetz- 
ky’s reports. His account of the Austrian side of the campaigns 
of 1848 and 1849 is quite accurate. He was present at the meet- 
ing at Vignale on March 24, 1849, but he says nothing of Radetz- 
ky’s insistence on the abolition of Sardinia’s parliamentary 
government.’ Baron Schinfeld was an aide de camp in the 
Austrian army, and was commissioned by Radetzky to ac- 
company Victor Emmanuel to the interview. Again we hear 
not a word of the points alleged in the Italian accounts of the 
meeting.‘ Friedrich Wilhelm Hecklinder was a correspondent 
for the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung at Radetzky’s head- 
quarters. His book gives us considerable information about the 
armistice of Novara, but says nothing about the attempt to 
overthrow the Sardinian constitution.® 

The Italian literature on the subject has an interesting history. 
The accounts of the Italian wars of 1848-49 which appeared 
soon after the events do not contain the story of Victor Em- 
manuel’s defense of constitutional liberty. In November, 1849, 
when D’Azeglio’s government was trying to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty which they had negotiated with Austria, 


3 (Karl von Schénhals], Erinnerungen eines dsterreichischen Veteranen (Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, 1852), II, 242-47. 

* Karl Graf Schénfeld, Erinnerungen eines Ordonnanz-offiziers Radetzkys (edited by 
Karl Baron Torresani; Vienna, 1904), pp. 94-98. 

5 F. W. Hacklinder, Bilder aus dem Soldatenleben im Kriege (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 
1849), I, 170-80. See also Anton Mollinary, Sechsundvierzig Jahre im dsterreichisch- 
ungarischen Heere (Ziirich, 1905), I, 163. 
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D’Azeglio commissioned Menabrea to write a book explaining 
the negotiations with the Austrian plenipotentiary.* D’Azeglio 
himself wrote the preface of the book. He knew of the king’s 
conversations with Radetzky, as we learn from a letter in the 
Austrian archives written by him to Bruck.’ But the alleged 
fact that the king defended the Sardinian constitution against 
the blandishments of the Austrian commander is not mentioned 
by Menabrea. This would have been a very telling point in 
securing the ratification of the treaty by parliament; the ne- 
gotiation of the armistice is, however, passed over in silence. 
D’Azeglio, as we shall see, had a very different understanding 
of the conversations at Vignale from that which later became 
current. La Farina’s work published in 1861 contains a full 
discussion of the armistice negotiations but lacks the points 
which are later alleged. Canti’s work of 1873 informs us, but 
without any proof, that “all that which has been written about 
the disloyalty of Victor Emmanuel toward his father, and about 
his accord with the enemy, belongs to the romances of anger and 
infamy.”® It would seem that the version of Victor Emmanuel’s 
conversations with Radetzky which became current after the 
king’s death, was not held by his contemporaries. 

The story that Victor Emmanuel saved the Sardinian con- 
stitution is first told in a letter dated Florence, February 19, 
1866, written by Carlo Cadorna.!® Cadorna was a member of 
the cabinet of Rattazzi and was present at the abdication of 
Charles Albert after the battle of Novara. He was commis- 
sioned by Victor Emmanuel to go with General Cossato to 
Austrian headquarters to renew the request for an armistice. 
There he was shown the terms which the Austrians had drawn 
up for Charles Albert. In the morning of the following day, 

6 Léon Ménabréa, Histoire des négociations qui ont précédé le traité de paix conclu le 
6 aotit (Turin, 1849). 

7 June 6, 1849, Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna. See below, p. 168. 


§ Giuseppe la Farina, Storia d'Italia dal 1815 al 1850 (2d ed.; Turin and Milan, 
1861), II, 785-88. 


® Cesare Cantu, Della indiguudenes italiana (Naples and Rome, 1873), II, 1023. 
10 The letter is printed in Angelo Brofferio, Storia del parlamento subalpino (Milan, 
1866), II, xcix-exxviii, Document No. 15. 
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Cadorna met the king at Momo, after the king’s interview with 
Radetzky. They briefly discussed the conversations which the 
king had had with Radetzky. Writing some seventeen years 
later, Cadorna recalled these facts about the negotiation of the 
armistice: (1) The original draft of the armistice which General 
Hess presented to Cossato contained a clause which would have 
obliged Victor Emmanuel to observe the terms of the armistice 
independent of any vote whatsoever of the Sardinian parlia- 
ment." (2) On the day after the king’s interview with Radetzky 
he learned from the former that he had secured the removal from 
the armistice of those clauses which conflicted with constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont.” This is the source of the 
Italian story: an interpretation of a document seen seventeen 
years before; a recollection in 1866 of a conversation which took 
place in 1849. 

Bianchi’s work appeared a few years later; he refers to 
Cadorna’s letter for his information about the conversations 
and informs us that Austria wished the destruction of constitu- 
tional government in Piedmont." He refers also to an attempt 


1 Tbid., p. exxii, “Dopo qualche tempo il Generale Cossato, uscito dal colloquio col 
Generale Hess, mi fece conoscere lo scritto che conteneva i capitoli e le condizioni che 
il nemico imponeva all’armistizio. Questi documenti appartengono alla storia, né é 
mio assunto, né io potrei riferirli; ben mi ricordo perdé come alcune clausole, che poi non 
furone ripetute nell’atto che fu definitivamente accettato, portassero grave ferita allo 
Statuto, e pregiudicassero alla questione politica ed al diritto pubblico stabilito in Pie- 
monte dallo Statuto. Mi sovvengo, fra le altre, di quella clausola per la quale il Re Vit- 
torio Emanuele avrebbe dovuto obbligarsi ad osservare i capitoli e le condizioni dell’ 
armistizio indipendentemente da qualsivolgia voto od approvazione del Parlamento. Feci 
notare al Generale Cossato (cid che per altro non gli era sfuggito) che quelle clausole 
contenevano le negazione dello Statuto e del governo costituzionale per parte di chi le 
accetasse.”” 

12 Tbid., pp. exxvi-cxxvii, ““Avuta udienza del Re, seppi da Lui I’esito delle trattative 
per l’armistizio, e come Egli avesse, insistendo, ottenuto che si togliessero quei capitoli 
e quelle condizioni che non potevano conciliarsi col nostro governo costituzionale e che 
per altre ragioni erano le pid dure. I nobili e patriottici sentimenti manifestati dal Re 
in quella circostanza mi confermarono negli antichi miei sentimenti per la sua Casa e 
mi inspirarono ancora maggiore devozione alla sua Persona, nella quale la reazione 
politica (che allora era pid a temersi) non avrebbe potuto trovare alcun appoggio, e che 
avrebbevi anzi incontrato un ostacolo irremovibile ed insuperabile.”” 

18 Nicomede Bianchi, Storia documentata della diplomazia europea in Italia (Turin, 
1869), VI, 134. 
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of Austria to induce Piedmont to follow a conservative and 
monarchical policy after the treaty negotiations had been 
started;'‘ this, however, was in May and must be kept distinct 
from the discussions at Vignale in March. The works of Brof- 
ferio and Bianchi came out after 1858, the year of Radetzky’s 
death. 

After Victor Emmanuel’s death in 1878, the story of his 
defense of Sardinian constitutional liberty against Radetzky’s 
blandishments is fully formulated. From Massari’s work we 
learn that at the meeting of king and general, the victorious 
Austrian (1) treated the king with great courtesy; (2) spoke of 
his devotion to the monarchical principle; (3) urged Victor 
Emmanuel to abolish the tricolor; (4) urged him to abolish 
constitutional government in Piedmont; (5) suggested the possi- 
bility of an extension of territory as compensation to Victor 
Emmanuel; (6) but that the king nobly refused and secured the 
removal from the armistice of those clauses which conflicted 
with constitutional government in his kingdom.” 

Massari refers as a source to Carlo Cadorna’s letter,’® and 
quotes in proof of his account words which Victor Emmanuel 
uttered on the night of his accession, that is, on the evening 
before his conversation with Radetzky. Count Ottaviano 
Vimercati heard the words of the king in 1849; on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the king’s accession Vimercati wished to 
congratulate him by telegraph, using the same courageous 
words. The king consented, on condition that he see the words 
before they were sent, in order to verify their accuracy.'” Ac- 
cordingly Count Vimercati telegraphed the words of the king: 


I shall conserve intact the institutions which my father has granted. I 
shall hold the tricolor high and firm, the symbol of Italian nationality which 
has been vanquished today, but which will some day triumph. This triumph 
shall henceforth be the aim of all my efforts." 


By implication the words of Victor Emmanuel on March 23 
are used as a kind of proof that he defended the tricolor and 


\4 Tbid., p. 144. 

8 Giuseppe Massari, La vita ed il regno di Vittorio Emanuele II (3d. ed.; Milan, 
1880), p. 25. 

6 Ibid., p. 22. 7 [bid., pp. 27-28. 18 Tbid., p. 28. 
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the constitution on the 24th. Otherwise there are no sources 
for Massari’s rather elaborate story of the conversations of 
Radetzky and the king; yet Massari is the “source” for most 
later accounts of the interview. Through Bolton King and 
William Roscoe Thayer this version of the story has been spread 
in the English literature on the subject. 

Tivaroni’s work!’ is based on the letter of Carlo Cadorna as 
printed in Brofferio, and his account follows it accurately. 
Costa de Beauregard” gives no reference but follows Massari 
in his description of the Vignale meeting. Bersezio cites Massari 
as a source for his material; but he adds a bit of concreteness 
to the account by stating that Radetzky suggested Parma as the 
compensation for Victor Emmanuel.” 

Between 1866, when Cadorna wrote his letter, and 1889, 
when Bersezio’s book appeared, the legend was developed. It 
began as a reference to a clause in the original draft of the armi- 
stice which was considered as contrary to the Statuto. It 
developed into the story of a great Austrian conspiracy to over- 
throw the Sardinian constitution, to accomplish which Radetz- 
ky was willing even to sacrifice Parma. The next stage is the 
confirmation of the full-grown legend by auxiliary evidence. 
Luzio follows Bersezio,” and finds corroboration of the story in 
two facts: (a) Radetzky wrote to his daughter on April 20, 
1853, that the constitution of Sardinia was the root of evil to be 
extirpated; (b) the directors of the Kriegsarchiv in Vienna 
assured Luzio by a letter of April 7, 1899, that Radetzky sent 
no report of his conversation with Victor Emmanuel to the 
central government at Vienna.”* The letter of Radetzky to his 
daughter was written after the Austrian constitution of 1849 
had been withdrawn, and after Cavour had come to power in 


19 Carlo Tivaroni, L’ Italia durante il dominio austriaco 1815-1849 (Turin and Rome, 
1892), I, 322. 


20 Costa de Beauregard, Les derniéres années du Roi Charles-Albert (Paris, 1890), pp. 
520-21. 


21 Vittorio Bersezio, Il regno di Vittorio Emanuele II, trent’anni di vita italiana 
(Turin, 1889), IV, 343. 

# Alessandro Luzio, Studi e bozzetti di storia letteraria e politica (Milan, 1910), II, 65. 

23 [bid., p. 65; the letter of Radetzky to his daughter is printed on pp. 98-99. 
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Sardinia. The letter of 1853 indicates what Radetzky thought 
in 1853. On the other hand, it might be alleged that because 
Radetzky favored constitutionalism in 1828,?4 he would not 
attempt to throttle it in Italy in 1849. Such evidence, however, 
is no more immediate than the letter cited by Luzio. The prob- 
lem is what Radetzky thought and said in March, 1849. 

The Italian works which are cited by Stern and by Bolton 
King all go back, directly or indirectly, to the letter of Carlo 
Cadorna. The later accounts offer gratuitous additions and ar- 
tistic embellishments; but the one source is Cadorna’s recollec- 
tion and interpretation of the first draft of the armistice terms, 
and Cadorna’s word for what the king told him. To understand 
Cadorna’s assertion, we must understand something about the 
Sardinian Statuto, the conflicting interpretations given to this 
written constitution, and Cadorna’s views of constitutional 
government. 

Charles Albert granted the Statuto on March 4, 1848. He 
did this to take the wind out of the sails of the revolutionary 
movement in Piedmont, to checkmate the democrats, as Cavour 
said.™ The Statuto was modeled after the French constitution 
of 1830. The crown was by no means a negligible factor in the 
constitution as it was issued. There ensued immediately a 
struggle between the conservative and democratic parties in 
Piedmont, for the conservatives wished to retain in practice as 
much power as possible in the hands of the king; the democrats 
wished to reduce the king to the position of the English sover- 
eign. 

The struggle between the parties over the interpretation of 
the constitution of Piedmont was not unrelated to their con- 
flicting opinions about foreign policy. Nowhere in nineteenth 
century Europe was there a more intimate connection between 
liberalism and nationalism than in Piedmont in 1848-49. The 
same crowd that shouted for a constitution shouted for war 
against Austria. When the constitution was granted, the liber- 
als used it as an instrument for forcing Piedmont to take the 

4H. M. Richter, “Radetzky,” Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, XXVII, 128. 

% King, I, 211. 
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leadership in the national movement. This brought them to try 
to assume powers which, by the written instrument, were re- 
served for the king: particularly did they wish to extend the 
power of parliament and of parliamentary ministers over foreign 
affairs. 

The specific words of the constitution granted parliament 
only a very limited control over foreign affairs: the right of 
ratification of two types of treaties, those which changed the 
boundaries of the state and those which imposed financial ob- 
ligations on the state.” The liberals sought to increase parlia- 
ment’s control of foreign policy by a generous interpretation of 
this article. Furthermore, they sought the same end by insist- 
ing on the parliamentary responsibility of the ministers. The 
written constitution provided that the king appoint and dismiss 
the ministers, that they have entrance to both houses, and that 
they assume responsibility for the acts of the government.’ 
The liberals sought to take complete control of the government 
by making ministers responsible to the majority in parliament. 

The first attack against Austria was made in 1848—the war 
began only shortly after the constitution was granted—and 
ended disastrously for the national and liberal party. After the 
terrible defeat of Custozza in July, 1848, Charles Albert made 
an armistice with Radetzky. He chose to do this rather than 
call in the aid of the French Republic—the policy which was 

% Statuto, art. 5. “To the king alone belongs the executive power. He is the su- 
preme head of the state; commands all land and naval forces; declares war; makes 
treaties of peace, alliance, commerce, and other treaties, communicating them to the 
houses as soon as the interest and security of the state permit, accompanying such 
notice with opportune explanations; treaties involving financial obligations or altera- 
tions of the territory of the state shall not take effect until after they have received the 
approval of the houses” (A. Lawrence Lowell, Governments and parties in continental 
Europe (Boston, 1896], II, 347; English translation from W. F. Dodd, Modern constitu- 
tions [Chicago, 1909], II, 5). 

27 Art. 65. “The King appoints and dismisses his ministers.” 

Art. 66. “‘The ministers shall have no vote in either house unless they are mem- 
bers thereof. They shall have entrance to both houses and shall be heard 
upon request.” 

Art. 67. “The ministers are responsible. Laws and governmental acts shall not 


take effect until they shall have received the signature of a minister.” 
Lowell, II, 353; Dodd, II, 13-14. 
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advocated by his ministers.** The armistice of 1848 was signed 
only by General Salasco; it ruined the ministry’s plans for 
French intervention; they therefore denounced as unconstitu- 
tional the action of the king in negotiating an armistice without 
their consent.”° 

The second attack of Piedmont came in 1849. This war was 
the democrats’ war. In the second year of the Italian revolution, 
the democrats were more faithful to the national cause than 
were the moderates. It was the majority of the radical chamber, 
elected in January, 1849, which forced Piedmont into war 
against Austria for the second time. The country at large was 
by no means unanimous for this second war. Large numbers 
of the army officers and the conservative members elected to 
parliament from Savoy opposed it.*® Victor Emmanuel, who 
was then Duke of Savoy, opposed both the extreme democratic 
tendencies and the war policy of the ministry.*! 

The democratic cabinet of Rattazzi, of which Cadorna was a 
prominent member, not only forced the country into war but 
tried to assume complete management of its conduct. They 
found Charles Albert a pliant tool in their hands. He does not 
seem to have held great hopes for success, but considered that 
honor and the feeling in the chamber obliged him to renew the 
national struggle.** The ministry forced him to give up the 
leadership of his troops and to appoint Chrzanowsky, a Polish 
exile, to the supreme command. Their “constitutional prin- 
ciples” dictated that such power be vested in a person who could 
be held “responsible”’ for his acts.** 

In order further to control the army, the ministry sent Carlo 

*8 Abercromby to Palmerston, August 11, 1848, Correspondence respecting the affairs 
of Italy (London, 1849), III, 144. 

*® Pareto to Abercromby, August 13, 1848, ibid., p. 183. 

30 King, I, 301-8; Canto, II, 990-91; La Farina, II, 749-51. 

31 See the report of Metzburg, March 25, 1849, below, pp. 172-76. 

® Letter of Giacomo Durando, January 7, 1866. Printed by Brofferio, II, lvi. 

33 See Brofferio, II, Ixxx-xcviii, a reply by Tecchio, Cadorna, and Chiodo to the 
charges of Chrzanowsky that the ministry had interfered with his conduct of the war. 
See particularly p. lxxxix for the ideas of the ministry of the responsibility of the com- 
mander in chief. 
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Cadorna to the headquarters of the army, to report constantly to 
them.** These actions represented in practice the ideas of con- 
stitutional government which Cadorna shared; he was a member 
of the cabinet which had assumed control of the war and was 
the agent of that democratic cabinet at the headquarters of the 
army. This policy ran a great risk; in case of failure in the war, 
Cadorna feared a conservative reaction. 

The war of 1849 was of very short duration. On March 12 
Piedmont denounced the truce with Austria; by the 23d her 
armies had been overwhelmed and cooped up in Novara. 
Charles Albert and the democrats had staked everything on the 
war and had lost completely. About five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when any further resistance appeared useless, Charles 
Albert called Cadorna, Chrzanowsky, and the other generals to 
a council. The generals considered that further fighting was 
hopeless. The parliament and the ministry had forced the coun- 
try into war; the army and the generals had lost the war; neither 
wished to acknowledge responsibility for the disaster. The 
council and the king decided to send General Cossato to the 
Austrian headquarters to request a suspension of hostilities 
until the Sardinian parliament could decide on the question of 
the continuation of the war.* Cadorna nowhere mentions that 
he took a hand in the formulation of this strange request; but it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that this was his work. He 
would not assume for himself the responsibility of negotiating 
terms with the enemy; yet he did not feel that the war should be 
terminated without consulting parliament, whose agent he was. 

Radetzky flatly refused to spare the Sardinian army until 
parliament could be consulted; having conclusively defeated 
the Sardinian army, he insisted on such terms as would make 
renewal of the national struggle impossible. He told Cossato 

4 Letter of Cadorna, ibid., II, c. 


35 For the discussion between Cadorna and Chrzanowsky regarding the responsibility 
for the request for an armistice, see the letter of Cadorna, ibid., II, cxii. For the nature 
of Cossato’s first plea for an armistice, see the report of Radetzky, March 24, 1849, pub- 
lished by Alois Veltzé, “Mortara—Novara. 21. und 23. Mirz 1849,” Osterreichische 
Rundschau, XVIII (1909) 456. See also the report of Metzburg, March 25, 1849, be- 
low, pp. 172-76. 
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that he would insist that Piedmont expel the Lombard refugees 
from her territory, and that Austria be allowed to occupy the 
province of Novara and the fortress of Alexandria.** When 
Cossato returned to the Sardinian headquarters, Charles Albert 
realized that his own person was an obstacle to the negotiation 
of a favorable armistice and peace with Austria. He called his 
sons, his generals and the minister Cadorna, and announced his 
abdication.*’ Under Charles Albert the democrats had had free 
rein. Cadorna feared that the successor of Charles Albert might 
be reactionary. He urged Charles Albert to make another at- 
tempt to reach an armistice with Radetzky, but the king re- 
plied, “Impossible!’’** Charles Albert fled that same night, and 
left the responsibility of arranging an armistice to his son Victor 
Emmanuel. 

That same night, Cossato was sent back to the Austrian head- 
quarters to renew the request for an armistice, but this time he . 
went as an emissary of Victor Emmanuel. He asked Cadorna 
to accompany him on this mission, but Cadorna at first refused. 
The military men regarded the ministry as responsible for the 
war, and therefore under the responsibility of sharing the blame 
for the armistice. Cadorna wished to avoid such responsibility 
on the theory that an armistice was purely a military matter. 
He finally consented to accompany Cossato on the understand- 
ing that his function would be restricted to communicating to 
Radetzky the political fact of the abdication of Charles Albert 
and the accession of Victor Emmanuel. The minister insisted 
that the general alone should negotiate the terms.*® 

Radetzky had meanwhile drawn up a series of :rticles for 
Charles Albert. Cossato and Cadorna reached the Austrian 
headquarters about seven o'clock in the morning of the 24th. 
The two emissaries explained the critical situation of Victor 
Emmanuel in relation to the chamber which had forced the 


% Report of Radetzky, March 24, 1849, Osterreichische Rundschau, XVIII (1909), 
457; letter of Cadorna, Brofferio, IT, exiii. 

7 Letter of Giacomo Durando, Brofferio, II, lx; letter of Cadorna, ibid., II, exiv- 
exv; report of Metzburg, March 25, 1849, Appendix, below. 

38 Letter of Cadorna, Brofferio, II, cxiii. 39 Letter of Cadorna, ibid., II, cxvii. 
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country into war.‘° Cadorna feared that too harsh terms im- 
posed on the new king would make it impossible for a constitu- 
tional régime to continue in Sardinia. As a member of the 
radical cabinet of Rattazzi, he feared the conservative reaction 
that seemed impending because of the disastrous policy of the 
democrats. Yet because he was a civilian he felt that he could 
not take part in the negotiation of the military clauses of the 
armistice. Furthermore, he did not wish to compromise his 
cabinet by subscribing to such harsh conditions as seemed un- 
avoidable. 

At the Austrian headquarters, General Cossato discussed the 
terms of armistice with Radetzky and Hess, while the minister 
Cadorna waited in an adjoining room.“ In the discussion with 
Cossato, Radetzky let him infer that certain changes might be 
made in the articles which had been drawn up for Charles 
Albert. It was a hint to Cossato that these might be made as 
concessions to Victor Emmanuel—a suggestion that the new 
king should come in person to negotiate such changes.* Ca- 
dorna, who took no part in this discussion, knew nothing of 
Radetzky’s willingness to change his draft terms for the sake 
of the new sovereign. 

Cossato came out of the discussion with Radetzky and Hess 
and showed Cadorna the articles of the convention of armistice 
drawn up by Radetzky. In this draft armistice Cadorna noticed 
clause VII, which read: 


His Majesty the King of Sardinia having the right to declare war and to 
conclude peace, and consequently also to conclude an armistice as a prelimi- 
nary of peace, by this reason regards the convention of armistice as inviolable 
and independent of the approval of the chambers as regards the basis of the 
armistice furnished by the treaties [of Vienna] mentioned in the first article. 


The minister told the general that “this clause contained the 
negation of the Statuto and of constitutional government for 
the part of him who accepted it.’’** 


Report of Metzburg, March 25, 1849, Appendix, below. 
“| Letter of Cadorna, Brofferio, II, p. cxxii. 

® Report of Radetzky, March 26, 1849, Appendix, below. 
48 Letter of Cadorna, Brofferio, II, cxxii. See above, p. 144. 
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This is the primary element in Cadorna’s story. Yet the 
clause of the draft armistice was not a clear violation of the 
specific words of the constitution. By Article V of the Statuto 
the chambers were granted only the right of ratification of trea- 
ties which changed the boundaries of the state or which im- 
posed financial burdens upon the state. The right of the cham- 
bers to ratify the final treaty was never called into question. 
Why, then, did Cadorna consider Clause VII of the draft 
armistice as a threat to the constitution? There are two possible 
hypotheses, yet neither is an adequate explanation of his story 
that Victor Emmanuel saved the constitution. 

1. The Statuto provided that treaties which changed the 
boundaries of the state needed ratification by parliament. On 
June 27, 1848, the Sardinian parliament had annexed Lom- 
bardy and Venetia to Sardinia by accepting the plebiscites 
which decided overwhelmingly for fusion. This vote of the 
Sardinian parliament may be considered from their point of 
view as defining the boundaries of Sardinia. 

Clause VII of the draft terms was worded in dependence on 
Clause I, which specified the recognition of the treaties of 1815 
as the basis for the treaty to be negotiated. The king then 
would have accepted a basis of negotiation which changed the 
boundaries of the state. But even so, this is not a clear violation 
of the Statuto. One must assume that an armistice is equivalent 
to a treaty, and that therefore the chambers would have the 
right of ratification of an armistice which stipulated as a basis 
of negotiation a change in the boundaries of the state. 

With his party point of view Cadorna may easily have made 
such assumptions. Nevertheless, we cannot be sure that this 
is what he had in mind. Nowhere in his letter does Cadorna 
refer to the treaties of 1815; he does not recall the first clause of 
the draft armistice nor the reference to it which is contained in 
the seventh clause. It does not seem probable that the change 
in the state’s boundaries was the constitutional point to which 
Cadorna referred, as his letter makes no mention of it. 

2. Cadorna was much struck by the phrase, as he recalled it, 
“independent of any vote or approbation whatsoever of parlia- 
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ment.” Did he believe that parliament had the right to ratify 
any and all types of armistice conventions? Cadorna states 
that the seventh clause of the draft was the negation of the 
Statuto and of constitutional government. We know what his 
theories of constitutional government had been. He was at- 
tached to the army for political control; he had participated 
in forcing the king to give up control of the army in the cam- 
paign of 1849. By the Statuto the control of the army was 
vested exclusively in the king; yet Cadorna and his colleagues 
had placed it in the hands of Chrzanowsky, who was responsible 
to them. Cadorna undoubtedly formulated the naive initial re- 
quest for an armistice, asking for a postponement of hostilities 
until parliament could be consulted. Very probably he con- 
sidered that the exclusion of parliament from any right of rati- 
fication of the armistice was contrary to constitutional govern- 
ment. 

But this constitutional theory, taken alone, is inadequate to 
explain his fear that the constitution was at stake. We must 
bear in mind the circumstances under which Cadorna thought 
he saw a threat to Sardinia’s constitutional régime. There was 
a real danger to the Sardinian constitution because the time was 
ripe for a restoration of absolutism if the new king desired to 
take such a step. The disastrous policy of the democrats had 
paved the way for this. Cadorna had been under great strain; 
he had been up the entire night before seeing the terms at 
Radetzky’s headquarters. He knew nothing of Radetzky’s 
willingness to make concessions for the sake of Victor Emmanuel. 
Radetzky insisted on dealing only with the king and completely 
excluding parliament. This ran counter to all of Cadorna’s 
theories of constitutional government; it was the negation of his 
plan to refer the armistice to parliament. Under the circum- 
stances, he felt that his worst fears had materialized; he thought 
that the Austrians were aiming a blow at the constitution. 

Between nine and ten in the morning, Cossato and Cadorna 
had returned to the Sardinian side, and were looking for Victor 
Emmanuel. At Oleggio they were told that the king was at 
Momo; at Momo they learned that he had gone in the direction 
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of Novara, seeking an interview with Radetzky.‘* The Italian 
sources give us no information about this initial interview of 
Victor Emmanuel and the Austrians. 

From Metzburg’s report, however, we learn what Victor 
Emmanuel was doing when his emissaries returned and were 
unable to find him. On his own initiative, and before he learned 
of Radetzky’s desire to see him, Victor Emmanuel sought an 
interview with the Austrian commander. He met first the 
Austrian Field Marshal d’Aspre, probably at Novara. This 
served as a preparation for the interview with Radetzky in the 
late afternoon. The young king openly declared to General 
d’Aspre that he had always disapproved the war against Aus- 
tria; he formally disavowed his father’s manner of acting; he 
expressed his great desire for peace. He blustered a bit that 
Austria should not impose too severe conditions on him; in such 
a case he was ready to fight to the end with the remainder of his 
army. This is probably the conversation which in the later re- 
telling was attributed to the interview with Radetzky. 

D’Aspre promptly called his bluff by remarking that the 
Austrian army wished for nothing more earnestly than to 
struggle with a brave foe for the laurels of victory. Then the 
older man pointed out the dangers which threatened the young 
king if he did not conclude peace promptly and break with the 
policy of his father. Austria, he said, stood ready to defend a 
common dynastic and conservative policy. D’Aspre mentioned 
that Radetzky had to be very careful about the terms of an 
armistice because Charles Albert had negotiated an armistice 
the previous year only to betray the Austrians. Victor Em- 
manuel replied, “It was not I who gave you his word.” He 
assured d’Aspre that he would do everything to gain the con- 
fidence of the Austrians.“ The ground was prepared for an 
agreement between Victor Emmanuel and Radetzky on a con- 
servative program, on the basis of the monarchical principle. 

General Cossato meanwhile continued his search for Victor 
Emmanuel. He asked Cadorna to go with him to report to the 

“ Letter of Cadorna, ibid., II, exxiii. 

* Report of Metzburg, March 25, 1849; printed below, pp. 172-76. 
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king, but Cadorna refused. The minister replied to the en- 
treaties of the general that the negotiation of the armistice was 
the function of the military; the armistice was largely a military 
matter. Yet Cadorna asked Cossato to point out to the king 
the significance of those clauses which he considered to be in 
conflict with constitutional government.“ Cadorna went on to 
Borgomanero; Cossato returned to Victor Emmanuel and re- 
ported on Radetzky’s terms. Very probably he also let the king 
know that Radetzky was willing to modify some of the terms 
if Victor Emmanuel would interview the Austrian commander 
personally. The king had also paved the way for such an inter- 
view by his conversations with D’Aspre. 

In the late afternoon, Victor Emmanuel, accompanied by a 
small escort, rode up to Vignale, where he met Radetzky. As a 
result of this interview, certain changes were made in the ar- 
mistice terms. Article VII of the original draft provided: 

His Majesty the King of Sardinia having the right to declare war and to 
conclude peace, and consequently also to conclude an armistice as a prelimi- 
nary of peace—by this reason regards the convention of the armistice as in- 
violable and independent of the approval of the chambers as regards the basis 
of the armistice furnished by the treaties [of Vienna] mentioned in the first 
article. 


This was changed in the final draft to read: 


The King of Sardinia having the right to declare war and to make peace, 
and consequently also to conclude an armistice as a preliminary of peace, re- 
gards therefore this convention of armistice as inviolable. 


Other changes of wording and of minor nature were conceded by 
Radetzky, but the change in the seventh article is the basis for 
Cadorna’s assertion that the constitution was saved. Radetzky 
omitted specific reference to the treaties of Vienna as the evacua- 
tion of such territories as were not held by Piedmont before the 
outbreak of the war could be taken as tacit recognition of the 
Austrian title.“ 

Taken alone, the change in wording of Clause VII is not 


Letter of Cadorna, Brofferio, II, exxiii-cxxiv. 


‘47 This was the point of view not only of Radetzky but of the Sardinian parliament as 
well. See the report of Radetzky, March 26, 1849; Brofferio, II, 800-801. 
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sufficient to amount to a preservation of the Statuto. The same 
constitutional objections as are possible against the draft terms 
could be made, and actually were made, against the final terms. 
Cadorna submits no brief for the constitutionality of the final 
terms; he offers no analysis of the final convention to show that 
it was compatible with the Statuto in a way in which the draft 
terms were not. Again, it is the circumstances, rather than the 
specific points of constitutional law, which caused him to be- 
lieve that the Statuto was saved. 

After the interview with Radetzky, Victor Emmanuel spent 
the night at Momo, where he met Cadorna the next day. The 
king told Cadorna, so the latter informs us, that he had been 
able to secure the removal of those clauses from the armistice 
which were in conflict with constitutional government in Pied- 
mont.** This is the basis for Cadorna’s assertion that the con- 
stitution was saved by Victor Emmanuel. We cannot be sure 
that Cadorna carefully scrutinized the draft terms; one clause 
he noticed particularly, and this was modified in the final con- 
vention. He seems not to have studied the final terms but mere- 
ly to have taken the king’s word that the unconstitutional 
clauses were removed. That same morning at Momo, the king 
consulted Cadorna in drafting a proclamation announcing his 
determination to maintain the Statuto.‘® This put Cadorna’s 
greatest fears at rest. He had feared that the king, who was 
known to be a conservative,*® might use the opportunity created 
by the failure of the democrats in order to re-establish absolut- 
ism. When the king announced his intention of maintaining the 
constitutional régime established by his father, Cadorna the 
more readily believed his assertion regarding the interview with 
Radetzky. 

The chamber, which was composed largely of members of 
Cadorna’s own party, was not so credulous. Amid a great up- 
roar, the armistice terms were read to parliament on March 27. 
The final armistice was denounced on all sides as unconstitu- 


Letter of Cadorna, ibid., II, exxvii. 
 Thid. 5° King, I, 355. 
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tional. Deputy Sineo said that it was not an armistice but a 
treaty—a treaty which ceded irrevocably territory belonging to 
the state—and that it was therefore unconstitutional.*' Deputy 
Lanza pointed out that the Austrian force of occupation stipu- 
lated for in the armistice was to be maintained at the expense 
of Sardinia. The armistice therefore imposed a financial burden 
on the state without the consent of parliament, and was there- 
fore unconstitutional.*? The chamber shared these views; they 
considered themselves to be the guardians of the constitution 
and adopted a series of resolutions: 

1) That the armistice is declared sinconstitutional and the executive pow- 
er cannot put it into execution without violating the Statuto. 

2) The chamber is declared in permanent session. 

3) The chamber invites the government to bring all its forces around the 
fortress of Alexandria and to declare the country in danger. 

4) The chamber declares that if the ministry permit the introduction of 
an Austrian force in Alexandria, or recall the Sardinian troops before the 
armistice be approved by parliament, the ministers would be guilty of high 
treason.® 

Victor Emmanuel had already got rid of the radical cabinet 
which had brought on the war. He appointed as his first minis- 
ter General de Launay. When De Launay announced his office 
and prepared to read the armistice terms to parliament, he was 
greeted with cries, “Who are you?” “What’s your name?’’®4 
In reply to parliament’s resolutions denouncing the armistice as 
unconstitutional, Victor Emmanuel prorogued it. The following 
day the prorogation was changed to dissolution. No new 
elections were held until July, when the treaty negotiations 
with Austria were practically at an end. 

If one accepts Cadorna’s point of view, the king’s action in 
negotiating the armistice on his own responsibility and in re- 
fusing parliament any right of ratification was highly uncon- 
stitutional. Had Cadorna told parliament in 1849 that the king 
had saved the constitution by the amended armistice, his as- 


5! Brofferio, II, 800-801. 
82 Thid., pp. 782-83. 54 Thid., p. 761. 
53 Ibid., pp. 809-10. 55 Ibid., pp. 827-28. 
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sertion would have been laughed to scorn. Yet Cadorna felt 
that the danger of a restoration of absolutism had been close. 
He knew that Victor Emmanuel had succeeded in getting a 
favorable modification of the original armistice terms. At the 
same time, Victor Emmanuel announced his determination to 
maintain the constitution. After informing parliament of the 
armistice, his first step was to take the prescribed oath to the 
constitution. The constitution was saved; but in attributing the 
threat against the Statuto to the clause of the draft armistice, 
Cadorna transferred the onus of that threat to the Austrians. 
This was not unnatural, for the Austrian government under 
Metternich had always opposed the attempts at constitutional- 
ism in Italy. 

In 1866, the memories of the reactionary beginnings of the 
reign of Victor Emmanuel were dimmed by the triumphs of 
Sardinia as a constitutional state. It was only then that Ca- 
dorna made his assertion. This is the source of the Italian 
legend. It is a letter written seventeen years after the event. 
It is an imperfect recollection of a document seen seventeen 
years before under great emotional and physical strain. It is a 
judgment of that document based on party views. It is the un- 
critical acceptance of the words of Victor Emmanuel that the 
constitution was saved—an acceptance psychologically con- 
ditioned by factors quite extraneous to that document itself. 


Such is the origin of the Italian legend. The Italian writers 
who followed Cadorna continued the process of blaming Austria 
for the threat to the Sardinian constitution. Let us examine the 
evidence from the Austrian point of view. How does the story 
as elaborated by Massari, the source for most later accounts, 
compare with the Austrian documents? 

1. Massari tells us that, at the interview of Vignale, Radetzky 
treated the king with great courtesy. Radetzky’s report implies 
as much; the eye-witnesses all agree on this point. Here there 
is no problem as to fact, but in the Italian accounts this is 
motivated by a wish to undermine the Sardinian constitution. 

2. Radetzky spoke very highly of the monarchical principle. 
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This is also quite true; it is implied in his dispatch, and con- 
firmed by other references to these conversations. The king 
also spoke very highly of the monarchical principle; but neither 
in his mind nor in that of Radetzky did this imply abolition of 
constitutional government. 

3. There is no reference to the Italian tricolor in Radetzky’s 
report—not the slightest evidence that it was mentioned. There 
is no reference to it in the other documents in the Vienna 
archives which bear on the conversations at Vignale. This part 
of the story must be regarded as an invention of Massari. 

4. Radetzky nowhere mentions the Sardinian constitution in 
his report. He recommends that the Schwarzenberg ministry 
follow a moderate policy in its demands on Piedmont. Other- 
wise the new king would be unable to find any new ministers 
agreeable to him; he might be discredited at the very start of 
his reign, and with him the monarchical principle in Piedmont. 
However, the wording of the clauses in the armistice and the 
recommendations of Radetzky to the Austrian ministry show 
that Radetzky took the constitution of Piedmont into full 
account. He conceded a mixed occupation of Alexandria rather 
than a purely Austrian one, as had been provided in the original 
draft, as otherwise “it would alienate the spirit of the people and 
of parliament” from Victor Emmanuel. The treaties of Vienna 
were not mentioned in the final draft of the armistice because 
Victor Emmanuel “did not wish to call forth new fruitless dis- 
cussions in parliament.” Radetzky considered that the evacua- 
tion of the territories not held by Piedmont prior to the out- 
break of the revolution was equivalent to recognition of the 
treaties of 1815. Victor Emmanuel agreed to this. 

Why, then, did Radetzky insert the clause in the first draft 
of the armistice which so frightened Cadorna? Was this due to 
a wish to undermine the Sardinian constitution? These armi- 
stice terms were drawn up for Charles Albert, not for Victor 
Emmanuel, as Cadorna asserts. Radetzky had no trust in 
“King Wabble.” The clause was prompted by the experience 
which the Austrians had had with their first armistice negotia- 
tions with Charles Albert. On August 9, 1848, General Salasco, 
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at the instigation of Charles Albert, signed an armistice with 
Hess, “‘as a prelude to negotiations for a treaty of peace.”** At 
the same time Charles Albert, fearful of French intervention 
which was desired by his ministers, indicated to Radetzky a 
wish to negotiate peace directly with Austria.” On August 13, 
the Sardinian minister for foreign affairs, Marquis Pareto, sent 
the following note to the diplomatic representatives of England 
and France: 


Amongst the events of these last days there has been an armistice signed 
only by General Salasco. This document, which has been entitled a conven- 
tion, contains a passage with reference to military measures, and another 
which may be considered as of a political character. The Ministry, which has 
had nothing to do with this document, cannot consider it as legal, and cannot 
allow it to possess any weight. It considers it therefore its duty to protest 
against anything of a political nature which this document may be supposed 
to possess, and to declare that it can never be considered as a document which 
can serve as a basis for the negotiations.® 


Two days later Revel, as finance minister in a ministry yet to 
be formed, accepted the Anglo-French mediation.*® When the 
Austrian government attempted to begin direct negotiations 
with Piedmont, their plenipotentiary, Prince Schwarzenberg, 
was informed that no direct negotiation was possible.® After 
having defeated the Sardinian armies in the field, the Austrian 
plan of making a speedy peace was frustrated by the ministry, 
which refused to recognize the commitments of the king. 
Radetzky’s motive in inserting Clause VII in the draft ar- 
mistice was not to undermine the Sardinian constitution but to 
guarantee the armistice. Having defeated the Sardinian armies 
for the second time, he insisted in the armistice that the Sar- 
dinian government promise to negotiate peace directly with 
Austria. He read the Sardinian constitution and found that the 
right to declare war and to make peace was granted to the king. 


% Printed in Correspondence respecting the affairs of Italy, III, 173-74. 

57 Radetzky to Latour, August 8, 1848, Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna (cited 
hereafter as ‘‘Staatsarchiv”’), Staatskanzlei, Provinzen, 30, IX, 59a. 

58 Correspondence respecting the affairs of Italy, III, 183. 

8° Abercromby to Palmerston, August 16, 1848, ibid., 203-5. 

® Perron to Schwarzenberg, August 31, 1848, ibid., 306-7. 
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He insisted that the king assume a personal guaranty that 
Austria’s chief claim would be recognized, for Austria had con- 
stantly insisted on the treaties of 1815. The modified clause 
which was accepted by Victor Emmanuel was likewise to pre- 
vent the chamber or the ministry from pursuing the same 
tactics as after the armistice of August, 1848." Radetzky’s 
personal trust in Victor Emmanuel was, however, much greater 
than in Charles Albert. He was willing to drop the mention of 
the hated treaties, as Victor Emmanuel had promised to break 
with the policy of his father. 

It must be remembered that Radetzky also took the general 
European situation into account in his diplomacy; he fully 
appreciated the danger of French interference; it would have 
alarmed the French had Austria directly interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of Sardinia. Furthermore, Austria was at this very 
time herself a constitutional state; on March 4, the Schwarzen- 
berg-Stadion ministry had issued a constitution for the whole 
Austrian Empire. Most important of all considerations was 
the situation of Italy; in the spring of 1849 the division was no 
longer between abolutism and constitutionalism but between 
monarchism and republicanism. The republican banner floated 
at Rome, Florence, and Venice. It was to prevent a radical 
republican movement from sweeping away the Sardinian mon- 
archy that Radetzky urged Schwarzenberg that no indemnity 

6! Schénhals, II, 248: “Am 26. ward er [the armistice] unterzeichnet, und trigt die 
wohl in den Annalen der Diplomatie noch nie vorgekommene Eigenthtimlichkeit an 
sich, dass er nicht von Abgeordneten, wie sonst tiblich, sondern vom Kinige und Feld- 
marschall eigenhindig unterzeichnet ist. Der Feldmarschall hatte diese eigenthtimliche 
Form verlangt, weil er bei dem treulosen Verfahren, welches bisher das piemontesische 


Ministerium beobachtet hatte, keiner andern als der eigenhindigen Garantie des 
Kénigs Vertrauen schenken wollte.” 

® The story would have Radetzky, without any instructions from the ministry, try 
to secure the restoration of absolutism in Sardinia in the very month in which the min- 
istry issued a constitution for the empire. Radetzky was not without appreciation for 
constitutionalism. After the victory of Custozza he wrote to Wessenberg, “‘Nach meiner 
Ansicht, will oder soll man unseren italienische Provinzen noch mehr Concessionen geben, 
als ihnen der Kaiser schon gegeben hat: so miissten beide Provinzen gleich behandelt 
und als Gesammtstaat ungefiihr in jenes Verhiltniss kommen, in welchem Ungarn vor 
seiner letzten Umwiilzung mit Osterreich war.” Milan, August 10, 1848, Staatsarchiv, 
Staatskanzlei, Provinzen, 30, IX, 59a. 
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be imposed on the young untried sovereign and that Austria 
offer him support in his struggles with the democrats. 

5. As compensation to Victor Emmanuel for the renunciation 
of the tricolor and for the reestablishment of personal govern- 
ment, Massari informs us that Radetzky dangled prospects of 
territorial aggrandizement before his eyes, and Bersezio adds 
that this meant at the expense of Parma. In view of Austria’s 
constant insistence on the treaties of 1815 as the basis for any 
arrangement in Italy, this part of the story appears absurd. 
After the victory of Custozza in July,.1848, the Austrian govern- 
ment never wavered in its firm maintenance of the rights of 
Austria and her allies in Italy under the treaties of Vienna. 

Particularly strange is it to attribute such vagaries to Radet- 
zky. Before the victory of Custozza the Austrian ministry had 
thought of giving up Lombardy; but Radetzky paid no atten- 
tion to the peace proposals of the ministry. In April, 1848, 
Count Hartig was sent by the ministry of Ficquelmont as an 
imperial commissioner to negotiate with the rebellious Lom- 
bards and Venetians. Radetzky refused even to see him. In 
June, 1848, the ministry of Wessenberg sent Radetzky a direct 
order, accompanied by an imperial Handbillet directing him 
immediately to arrange an armistice in order that the minis- 
try might give up Lombardy. Radetzky refused to make an 
armistice and requested reinforcements instead.*4 He sent 
Prince Schwarzenberg to Innsbruck and Vienna to protest 
against the policy of negotiation before a victory had been won. 

In carrying out this commission of Radetzky, the prince 
general presented a powerful memorandum to the ministry at 
Vienna. In this he pointed out that the kingdom of Sardinia 
was the whole strength of the Italian national movement. It 

8 Hartig to Wessenberg, June 14, 1848, Staatsarchiv, Staatskanzlei, Provinzen, 
30, IX, 59a. Cf. Hartig, Genesis der Revolution in Oesterreich im Jahre 1848 (Leipzig, 
1850), pp. 247-48. 


** Radetzky sent no written reply to the order from Wessenberg as is stated by 
Schinhals, p. 61. Schwarzenberg was sent by Radetzky with oral instructions only. 
Radetzky left a memorandum recording the receipt of the order, and his decision not to 
make an armistice. Kriegsarchiv, H. A. 1848—6—197}. See Anton von Hilleprandt, 
Der Feldzug in Oberitalien im Jahre 1848 (Vienna, 1867), pp. 294-97. 
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was Austria’s task to reduce Piedmont to the minimum of her 
power.® When the Anglo-French mediation threatened to 
wring Lombardy from Austria, Schwarzenberg wrote to Wessen- 
berg that Austria must defend her good right by insisting on 
the territorial boundaries established by the treaties of 1815. 
Until the mediating powers agreed to drop their demands for 
territorial changes, Schwarzenberg, as minister of foreign 
affairs, refused to send any Austrian plenipotentiary to the con- 
ferences of mediation.® 

As to the territorial arrangements in Italy, Radetzky and 
Schwarzenberg saw eye to eye. At the time that Radetzky’s 
report was speeding to Vienna, with its insistence on the bound- 
aries established by the treaties both for Sardinia and for her 
neighboring states, a letter was on its way from Schwarzenberg 
to the army headquarters, insisting likewise that Austria’s 
principal aim must be to maintain both her own territories 
and those of her allies, the Dukes of Parma and Modena, as they 
were established by the public law of Europe.* 


65 “Der Kénig von Sardinien ist der einzige materielle Halt der italienischen Bewe- 
gung und sein Vortheil, die Zukunft seiner Dynastie hingen vom Ausgange des gegen- 
wirtigen Kampfes ab; durch den Verlust seiner Armee verliert er Alles. Was auch die 
kiinftigen Geschicke Italiens seyn mégen, so droht Oesterreich nach Beseitigung des 
sardinischen Feindes keine Gefahr mehr von dieser Seite. 

“Wenn auch England die Bildung einer bedeutenden Macht in Italien als Gegenge- 
wicht gegen Frankreich wiinschen muss, so haben Frankreich und besonders Oester- 
reich das grisste Interesse dem Entstehen eines miichtigen Kénigreichs Italien entgegen 
zu wirken. Dieses Reich ist dermalen aber nur mit der sardinischen Dynastie méglich 
und Piemont auf das Minimum seiner Macht zuriickzufiihren ist daher die Aufgabe, 
von deren Liésung die Zukunft Italiens und eines Theiles von Europa abhingt.” Me- 
moir of Schwarzenberg, June 24, 1848, Staatsarchiv, Staatskanzlei, Provinzen, 38. 
Copy in Kriegsarchiv, H.A. 1848—7—26A. Part of the memoir is printed by Hille- 
prandt, pp. 307-10. 

% September 13, 1848, Staatsarchiv, Staatskanzlei, Provinzen, 24. 

67 This insistence of Austria undermined the whole plan of mediation. The confer- 
ence which was planned for Brussels never met. Schwarzenberg to Buol, February 25, 
1849. ‘‘Nous aussi, nous reconnaissons, tout comme le Cabinet de St. Pétersbourg, dans 
le maintien inaltérable des circonscriptions territoriales fixées par les traités, l’unique 
voie pour sortir du dédale dans lequel sont engagées les affaires d’Italie.” Printed by 
J. A. Freiherr von Helfert, Geschichte Oesterreichs vom Ausgange des Wiener October- 
Aufstandes 1848 (Prague 1886), IV, Part 3, 438-39. 


68 Schwarzenberg to Radetzky, March 27, 1849, Staatsarchiv, Sardinien, XI, 154: 
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The story that Radetzky urged Victor Emmanuel to abolish 
the Sardinian constitution and offered him a bribe in the form 
of an increase in territory rests on an assumption that Radetzky 
had full powers to negotiate final terms of peace with the king. 
Actually, he had no such powers, and he was also without in- 
structions from Schwarzenberg, for the campaign was decided 
so rapidly that there was no time for any to be sent. The ar- 
mistice of 1848 was denounced by Piedmont on March 12, and 
the whole war was finished by March 24. The first communica- 
tion to Radetzky of Schwarzenberg’s plans was sent on the 27th, 
and contained only the general basis, restoration of the status 
quo ante for all the Italian states of the north, and an indemnity. 
Radetzky had neither instructions nor full powers to arrange 
the final terms of peace.®® He did put a clause in the first draft 
of the armistice terms which specified the territorial basis of 
1815, but in this respect he could have no doubt that he would 
be anticipating the instructions of the ministry. Insistence on 
the circumscriptions established by the treaties of Vienna was 
axiomatic with the Austrian government after the victory of 
Custozza. 

6. Finally, Massari tells us, the king nobly refused the 
generous offers made by Radetzky contingent on the abolition 
of the Sardinian constitution, and accepted terms far worse 
than would have been possible by betraying the democratic in- 
stitutions of his country. Bolton King implies, and Marriott 
states explicitly, that because the king defended the constitu- 
tion, Radetzky insisted on an indemnity. The situation, as we 


“Was wir wollen und zu fordern berechtigt sind, ist klar: Aufrechthaltung des Ter- 
ritorialbesitzstandes, wie er durch die europiiischen Vertriige festgestellt wurde, und 
Entschidigung fiir die Kosten des uns aufgedrungenen Krieges. Sardinien mag inner- 
halb seiner alten Griinzen fortbestehen, entsage aber jedem wie immer gearteten Ans- 
pruch auf Gebietsvergrisserung.” 

* Radetzky to Bruck, July 8, 1849, ibid.: “‘Vollkommen falsch aber ist die Behaup- 
tung des Verfassers (the author of a newspaper criticism of Radetzky], dass in dem Waf- 
fenstillstandsvertrag irgend eine Ziffer tiber die von Sardinien an Oesterreich zu leistende 
Kriegsentschiidigung festgesetzt war. Dazu hatte ich keine Vollmacht, und konnte 
auch keine haben, da der Krieg beendet war, ehe mir nur irgend eine Instruktion von 
Wien zukommen konnte.” 
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learn from Radetzky’s report, was almost the reverse. Radetz- 
ky was so pleased with Victor Emmanuel’s conservative 
views and with his promise to support the monarchical principle 
that he granted more favorable terms than he had originally 
intended, and he recommended to Schwarzenberg that no in- 
demnity be imposed on Sardinia. 

The king was known to be a conservative from his youth. In 
his conversation with D’Aspre early on March 24, he made no 
secret of his disapproval of the democratic party which had 
brought on the war. In his interview with Radetzky, Victor 
Emmanuel “openly expressed his firm will to master the demo- 
cratic-revolutionary party.” He gave Radetzky his word that 
he would support the monarchical principle. Because of these 
conservative views, and because of his faith in Victor Emmanuel, 
the old field marshal made certain changes in the armistice 
terms in order to enable the young sovereign to seat himself 
securely on the throne. He conceded a mixed occupation of 
Alexandria rather than a purely Austrian one; he omitted the 
reference to the treaties of Vienna, so that the democrats in 
Sardinia would have less occasion to denounce their new king. 
Further than that, Radetzky postponed the actual occupation 
of Alexandria in order to give the Sardinian government time to 
demonstrate a real desire to make peace. The occupation was 
not effected until April 24, until after the Sardinian pleni- 
potentiaries had withdrawn from the peace negotiations at 
Milan and their government had appealed for the support of 
England and France. Meanwhile Victor Emmanuel had had 
time to put down the republican revolt at Genoa, to throw out 
the radical cabinet of Rattazzi, and to dissolve his parliament. 

Radetzky, of course, had no power to make final terms. 
When his report reached the Austrian ministry, it was 
subjected to very serious criticism by the assembled minis- 
ters. Cordon, the war minister, considered that the ar- 
mistice was quite inadequate in view of Austria’s sacrifices. 
Bruck, the minister of commerce, said that he could not 
understand why Radetzky had not marched to Turin and dic- 
tated peace. He was utterly unable to comprehend Radetzky’s 
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concessions to Victor Emmanuel. Bach, minister of justice, 
criticized the failure to mention the treaties of 1815 in the final 
draft, and the failure to stipulate an indemnity. Schwarzen- 
berg was angered at the promise of an amnesty for the Lom- 
bards, Poles, and Hungarians who had served against Austria 
in the Sardinian army. The ministry agreed that a man must be 
sent as Austrian plenipotentiary who would counteract the 
pernicious influence of Victor Emmanuel on Radetzky. They 
therefore nominated Bruck as Austrian delegate, as he had been 
most vehement in his criticism of Radetzky’s moderation.” 

Radetzky’s faith in Victor Emmanuel was based on the king’s 
pledge to master the democratic party, on his promise to support 
the monarchical principle. That he expressed such a pledge is 
proved not only by Radetzky’s original report but also by sub- 
sequent correspondence during the treaty negotiations between 
the Sardinians and the Austrians. Hess wrote to De Launay 
at the start of the parleys, reminding him of Victor Emmanuel’s 
assurance to Radetzky that he would regain the reins of power 
which had slipped from the feeble hands of his father.“ When 
the treaty negotiations reached an impasse in June, D’Azeglio 
wrote to Bruck, appealing for less onerous conditions for Pied- 
mont, “to prevent the discredit of the monarchical principle.” 

This monarchical principle which Radetzky and Victor 
Emmanuel swore to support was not incompatible with con- 
stitutionalism. Austria, we must remember, at that time had a 
constitution. This principle was not synonymous with absolut- 
ism. It did mean, however, that the crown was to continue to 
be a ruling factor in the state. For Victor Emmanuel, it meant 


7° Protocoll des Ministerraths, March 31, 1849, Staatsarchiv, M.R.Z. 1003. 

7! Hess to De Launay, April 10, 1849, Staatsarchiv, Sardinien, XI, 154: “Si le Roi 
Victor Emmanuel est sérieusement résolu ainsi qu’il en a donné I’assurance au Maréchal, 
de se soustraire au joug du radicalisme et de ressaisir d’un bras ferme les rénes du Gou- 
vernement échappées des mains faibles de Son Pére. . . . . $4 

D’ Azeglic to Bruck, June 6, 1849, ibid.: ““C’est donc une impérieuse nécessité, c'est 
le devoir de préserver notre pays d’inévitables dangers, celui surtout de prévenir le dis- 
crédit du principe Monarchique (et M. le Maréchal Radetzky a été le premier 4 exprimer 
cette pensée aprés les é6vénemens de Novare) qui nous obligent a insister pour des condi- 
tions moins onéreuses.” 
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that he would insist on maintaining the constitution as it was 
issued. He would maintain the parliamentary institutions 
granted by his father, but he would also maintain the rights and 
powers of the crown as they were defined by the Statuto. The 
king would rule constitutionally but not submit to the tyranny 
of a party.”* For Radetzky it meant that the legitimate rights 
of the House of Savoy to its territories as defined by the treaties 
of 1815 were to be respected. It meant that Austria should 
support the government of Sardinia as based on law and heredi- 
tary right. It was a repudiation by each of the revolutionary 
republican movement which was raging in Rome, Florence, and 
Venice and had raised its head in Genoa. 

Despite the harsh criticism of his policy by the Austrian 
ministry, Radetzky’s confidence in Victor Emmanuel did not 
diminish. The field marshal used his influence during the treaty 
negotiations for moderation. Contrary to Radetzky’s recom- 
mendations, the ministry insisted on a heavy indemnity from 
Piedmont, and this made the negotiations long and difficult. It 
was largely due to Radetzky’s influence that the Austrian 
government finally consented to publish a proclan:ation of 
amnesty for the Lombards who had fled to Piedmont during the 
wars. When Radetzky finally won his point, he wrote to Victor 
Emmanuel with great courtesy and reaffirmed his belief in the 
monarchical principle.’* 

And well might Victor Emmanuel deserve the confidence 
which was placed in him by Radetzky! He began his reign by 
strengthening, as much as possible, the authority and influence 
of the crown. He negotiated the terms of the armistice directly 

73 On March 29, 1849, Victor Emmanuel received Bois-le-Comte and Abercromby. 
He told them, “Pour moi je veux gouverner constitutionnellement, mais je veux faire 
respecter la loi, et je périrai plut6t que de subir le joug d’un parti.’”’ Comte de Reiset, 
Mes souvenirs; Vol. 1, Les débuts de l’indépendance italienne (Paris, 1901), p. 334. 


™ August 2, 1849, Staatsarchiv, Sardinien, XI, 154: “Animé encore des mémes sen- 
timents de dévouement au principe monarchique que j’ai osé exprimer a l'occasion de 
l’entretien dont V.M. m’honora a Vignale, je suis heureux de pouvoir Lui en donner une 
nouvelle preuve en tachant de contribuer, de ma part, a éloigner le seul obstacle qui 
paraft encore retarder la signature de la paix, et A écarter les embarras que la présence 
des individus susdits en Piémont semble causer au Gouvernement de V.M. et a l’affer- 
missement de l’ordre et du repos dans Ses Etats.” 
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with Radetzky, and on his own responsibility. He gave his own 
signature to the document, and his own guaranty for its execu- 
tion. He got rid of the radical cabinet of Rattazzi and appointed 
as premier De Launay, an unknown Savoyard conservative. He 
took the oath to uphold the constitution, but he dissolved parlia- 
ment as soon as it denounced the armistice as unconstitutional. 
Assured of the good dispositions of Radetzky, Victor Emmanuel 
sent Dabormida and Revel as Sardinian plenipotentiaries, 
even before the Austrian government had chosen Bruck. 
They requested Radetzky to occupy Valenza rather than 
Alexandria, in order to aid Victor Emmanuel. As proof of the 
good dispositions of the new government in Sardinia toward 
Austria, they mentioned the dissolution of the old parliament.” 

A peace based on moderation and the principle of monar- 
chical solidarity was not achieved, but this failure was not due 
to Victor Emmanuel and Radetzky. The Austrian ministry 
under the direction of Schwarzenberg insisted on punishing 
Piedmont. The Sardinian ministry failed to secure modifica- 
tions of the armistice through the influence of Radetzky; their 
internal difficulties were enormously increased by the revolt of 
Genoa. They then fell back on the policy of trying to secure 
French intervention, and sent Gioberti to Paris.”* They re- 
called Revel as plenipotentiary and nominated in his stead 
Ricci—a step which offended the Austrian government.” 

But Victor Emmanuel continued his program of strengthen- 
ing the monarchical principle. When the De Launay cabinet 
proved unsuccessful, he appointed D’Azeglio to head the govern- 
ment—a man who, though loyal to the constitution, neverthe- 
less hated the democrats. The negotiation of the treaty was 
kept strictly in the hands of the executive; new elections for 
parliament were not held until July, when the treaty was prac- 
tically complete. When the new chamber refused to ratify the 
treaty which had been negotiated with great difficulty, D’Aze- 
glio wrote a decree of dissolution over the king’s signature, and 

7 Radetzky to Schwarzenberg, March 31, 1849, ibid. 

% Radetzky to Schwarzenberg, April 5, 1849, ibid. 

™ Comte de Reiset, pp. 345-46. 
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ordered new elections for November 20, a proclamation which 
smacked of a coup d’état. The first steps of the new king were 
very unpopular. There was, indeed, an attempt to challenge his 
legal right to the throne and to appeal to the Charles Albert 
who had allowed the democrats such free rein.”* Even talk of a 
second abdication circulated in Piedmont, so great was the 
distrust of the democrats for the conservative Victor Em- 
manuel.”® The king acted, in fact, just as he assured Radetzky 
he would do. If he told Cadorna on the morning of March 25 
that he had saved constitutional liberty in Piedmont, he was 
only throwing dust in the eyes of the democrats, and, we may 
add, of later historians as well. 
Howarp McGaw SmytH 
Union Co:.tece 

78 Costa de Beauregard, p. 522; Comte de Reiset, pp. 338-39, 345. 

79 Report from an Austrian spy in Turin, April 24, 1849, Staatsarchiv, Sardinien, 
XI, 154: “Nous attendons un changement ministériel par la retraite probable de 
Pinelli et De Launay, auxquels on donnera des successeurs plus retrogrades que jamais. 
La victoire de Radetzky est compléte! Gioberti est rappelé de Paris. Comme je dois 
tout Vous dire sans réserve, en laissant & Votre prudence le soin de l’analyse, ap- 
prenez donc qu’il est question d’une deuxiéme abdication; le nouveau Roi nommerait 
une Régence.” 
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DOCUMENTS 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
ARMISTICE OF NOVARA 


The following documents are referred to in the article by 
Howard McGaw Smyth entitled “The armistice of Novara: a 
legend of a liberal king.” —Eprror. 


I 
METZBURG to SCHWARZENBERG! 
Hauptquartier Novara vom 25. Miirz 1849 


DURCHLAUCHTIG HOCHGEBORNER Fiirst: 

Euere Durchlaucht sind auf direkter Weise von den gliicklichen 
Erfolgen der kaiserlichen Armee, welche durch ihre Tapferkeit, Hinge- 
bung, Ausdauer und Disciplin selbst die gerechte Anerkennung des 
Feindes zu erlangen wusste, in Kenntniss gesetzt. 

Seine Excellenz der Herr Feldmarschall hat die Gnade gehabt, 
mich seinem Hauptquartiere zuzutheilen, und somit kam ich in die 
Lage, manche Notizen zu sammeln, welche Interesse fiir Euere Durch- 
laucht haben diirften, und welche ich mich beeile zur hohen Kennt- 
niss Euerer Durchlaucht zu unterbreiten. 

Alles riicht sich auf Erden, und so hat Karl Albert den Lohn fiir 
sein treuloses Benehmen gegen das Osterreichische Kaiserhaus, 
Welchem allein Er seine Krone verdankt hat, geerntet. 

Wiihrend vor den Thoren von Novara bei dem Orte Olegno die 
morderische Schlacht zu Gunsten der gerechten Sache entschieden 
war, und Karl Albert den Entschluss fasste, einen Waffenstillstand 
zu begehren, brach in seinem eigenen, undisciplinirten Lager eine 
Meuterei aus. Die Lombarden verlangten Fortsetzung des Kampfes, 
die reguliire Armee, die Gefahr der Vernichtung des Heeres durch die 
Kaiserlichen erkennend, wiinschte Waffenstillstand. Zwischen diesen 
diametral entgegengesetzten Verlangen kam es in den Strassen von 
Novara am Abend des 23. zum Kampf, dessen Opfer diese Stadt 
wurde, indem sie einen grossen Theil der Nacht einer grisslichen 
Pliinderung Preis gegeben war. 

1 Haus, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Politische Archiv, XXXX (1849), 62. 
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Karl Albert meinte, Er wire noch in der Lage, durch sein persén- 
liches Erscheinen Ordnung zu schaffen. Er musste aber die Schmach 
erleben, und den Schimpf ertragen, dass seine eigenen Soldaten das 
Bajonett auf Ihren Konig und Herrn fillten. Seine Rolle war aus- 
gespielt und die schwankende Krone Seinem erstgeborenen Sohne, 
dem Herzog von Savoyen, iibertragen. 


Ein erster Versuch, Einstellung der Feindseligkeiten zu erlangen, 
bis die omnipotenten Kammern in Turin einen Beschluss riicksicht- 
lich der Fortsetzung des Krieges gefasst haben werden, wurde, wie 
natiirlich gleich (am Abend des 23.) zuriickgewiesen. 

In der Nacht vom 23. auf den 24. erschien der General Cossato 
in Begleitung des Ministers Cadorna bei dem das III. Armee-Corps 
commandirenden Feldmarschalleutnant Baron Appel als Parlamen- 
tire. Am 24. Friih 7 Uhr kamen diese Herrn ins Hauptquartier nach 
Vespolate, um beim Generalquartiermeister der kaiserlichen Armee 
einen Waffenstillstand anzusuchen, und erklirten, dass Karl Albert 
wohl wissend, dass seine Person ein Gegenstand des gerechten Mis- 
strauens fiir die kaiserliche Regierung sein muss, bereit ist, zu ab- 
diciren. Gleichzeitig driickten diese Herren den Wunsch des Kénigs 
Viktor Emanuel aus, auf Seine schwierige Lage gegeniiber den Kam- 
mern in Turin im Momente Seines Regierungsantrittes Riicksicht zu 
nehmen. Demungeachtet glaubte der Herr Feldmarschall von den 
gestellten Bedingungen, von denen mehrere rein politischer Natur 
waren, im Interesse der Politik des Kaiserhauses nicht abgehen zu 
sollen. 

Die Hauptbedingungen waren: Anerkennung der Vertriige von 
1815 in Bezug auf die Besitzungen Seiner Majestiit des Kaisers und 
Seiner Allirten der Herzége von Modena und von Parma— in Italien; 
Ausweisung aller Lombarden aus den sardinischen Staaten; Absen- 
dung eines Bevollmiichtigten um direkte mit der kaiserlichen Re- 
gierung auf Grundlage der Vertriige von Wien vom Jahre 1815 die 
Friedensunterhandlungen zu beginnen; Reducirung der Armee auf den 
Friedensfuss; Riickkehr der sardinischen Flotte nach dem Mittel- 
meere; endlich Besetzung der Festung Alexandria und Besetzung des 
Landes zwischen der Sesia und dem Tessin durch ein Osterreichisches 
Armee-Corps bis zum Momente der Erfiillung aller dieser Bedingun- 
gen und des Abschlusses des Friedens. 

Durch die Abdikation des Kénigs Karl Albert, welcher sich an die 
Spitze der nationalen revolutioniren Bewegung gestellt hatte, und 
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durch den gliinzenden Sieg der heldenmiithigen kaiserlichen Armee 
vor Novara ist der Stand der Dinge in Piemont in eine neue Phase 
getreten. Die Revolution hat somit ihren Fahnentriiger verloren und 
eine thatsiichliche Niederlage erlitten. 

Der junge Konig Viktor Emanuel erklirte in einer ersten Unter- 
redung mit dem ruhmgekrinten Feldzeugmeister Freyherrn von 
d’Aspre, dass Er immer den Krieg mit Oesterreich missbilligt habe; Er 
desavouirte férmlich die Handlungsweise Seines Vaters, und driickte 
den sehnlichen Wunsch aus, Frieden zu schliessen, nur mége man ihm 
keine zu driickenden Bedingungen auferlegen, sonst wire Er und der 
Rest Seines noch aus 50.000 Mann bestehenden Heeres bereit, im 
Kampfe zu sterben. Diese im Kénigs-Rausche hingegebene Aus- 
serung wusste der Feldzeugmeister dahin zu beantworten, dass die 
kaiserliche Armee nichts sehnlicher wiinsche, ‘‘als mit einem tapferen 
Feinde um die Lorbeeren des Sieges zu ringen.”” Dem Alter des siegen- 
den Feldzeugmeisters stand es zu, den jugendlichen Konig auf die 
Gefahren hinzuweisen, welche Seinen erschiitterten Thron bedrohen, 
wenn er nicht schnell von der von Seinem Vater befolgten Politik 
ablasse und den Frieden mit Osterreich schliesse, welches fiir das 
- gemeinschaftliche Interesse des monarchisch-dynastischen und con- 
servativen Princips geriistet dastehe. Uber den Polnischen General 
Chrzanowsky, welcher bei Ubernahme des Armee-Commandos dem 
K6nig Karl Albert versprach, in 14 Tagen die kaiserliche Armee an 
den Mincio zuriickzutreiben, fiusserte sich Kénig Viktor héchst un- 
vortheilhaft und sagte sogar: “du moment que la bataille fut engagée, 
Je ne plus revu.” 

Feldzeugmeister d’Aspre zog unter dem Jubel der Bevélkerung, 
welche weisse Fahnen schwang, mit seinem heldenmiithigen Armee- 
Corps am Morgen des 24. in Novara ein. Der Konig interpellirte 
dariiber den Osterreichischen Feldherrn und setzt mit Grimm dazu: 
“ah! les coquins!”—‘“‘Sire! la canaille est égale partout’’—war die 
Antwort Baron d’Aspre’s. 

Der Kénig war sehr ungeduldig zu wissen, ob der Herr Feld- 
marschall in einen Waffenstillstand einwillige. F. Z. M. d’Aspre 
bemerkte, dass der Kénig Karl Albert im vorigen Jahre bey Volta und 
bei S. Donato einen Aufschub der Feindseligkeiten begehrt hat, 
nur um den Feldmarschall zu hintergehen, dass daher der Graf 
Radetzky jetzt sehr vorsichtig zu Werke gehen wird. “Ce n’était pas 
moi, qui Vous ai donné la parole” —sagte der junge Konig. 

Was die Lombarden anbelangt, iiusserte der Kénig den Ubelstand, 
dass Sein Vater diese nach Piemont gerufen, und unterstiitzt hat, 
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Er daher Seine Regierung nicht mit der Massregel beginnen kann, die 
Lombarden aus Seiner. Staaten zu verweisen. Er wiederholte iibrigens 
die Versicherung gegen den F Z M. d’Aspre, Er werde Alles thun, um 
das Vertrauen der Osterreichischen Regierung zu gewinnen. 

Nachmittags begehrte Konig Victor eine Unterredung mit Seiner 
Excellenz dem Herrn Feldmarschall in dem unbedeutenden Orte 
Vignale auf den Vorposten 2 Miglien von Novara, wo der greise 
Marschall, umgeben von seinem zahlreichen Generalstab um 44 Uhr 
eintraf. Gegen 5 Uhr erschien der Kénig mit einem kleinen Gefolge; 
die Unterredung im Hofe eines an der Strasse liegenden Meyerhofes 
dauerte zwischen dem Kénig, dem Feldmarschall und dem hinzu 
gerufenen Generalquartiermeister von Hess iiber eine Stunde, und 
bildete den Gegenstand eines unmittelbaren Berichtes des Herrn 
Feldmarschalls an Euere Durchlaucht. 

Der Eindruck, welchen der junge Kénig auf uns alle machte, die 
wir Ihn gesehen, war kein sehr giinstiger. Er zeigte wenig Ruhe und 
Haltung. Er war in einer neuen Uniformirung—nicht polnisch, nicht 
franzésisch—mit einer Kappe, statt des Hutes. Ein unférmlich langer 
Bart zeigte wenig Kénigliches. 

Der Stall des Herzogs von Savoyen wurde in Mortara eine Beute 
des Regiments Gyulay, dessen tapferer Oberst Benedek das schénste 
Pferd (zufillig das Lieblingspferd des jetzigen Kénigs) dem Feld- 
marschall zur Disposition iibergab. Da der Kénig diesen Verlust be- 
riihrte, so beeilte sich Seine Excellenz heute Friih dieses Pferd Seiner 
Majestit zuriickzustellen. 

Der K@nig ist heute Vormittags, wie es scheint, iiber Biela nach 
Turin. Die Stimmung ist in dem ganzen Lande, welches wir durch- 
zogen, der Armee nicht feindlich, im Gegentheil, das Landvolk ist 
iiberall den Kaiserlichen sehr bereitwillig entgegengekommen, und 
iiusserte sich, dass es des Wiihlens und der Aufregungen iiberdriissig 
sey und die vom Feldmarschall vorbereitete, in der Anlage mitfol- 
gende Proklamation an die Bewohner Piemonts hat eine treffliche 
Wirkung gemacht. 

Aus der Lombardei laufen im ganzen insoferne beruhigende Nach- 
richten ein, dass es zu anhaltenden, ernsthaften Unruhen nicht ge- 
kommen ist. In Bergamo wurden zwar die kaiserlichen Adler herunter- 
gerissen, die Trikolor-Fahnen ausgesteckt, die der Ergebenheit der 
kaiserlichen Regierung verdiichtigten Insassen und die deutschen 
Beamten verjagt, aber einige Granaten aus dem Kastell in die Stadt 
geworfen, machten dem Tumulte bald ein Ende.—Es war zu erwarten 
dass die Landstreicherey nach dem Abzug der bewaffneten Macht 
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iiberhand nehmen wird. Leider sind auf der Poststrasse von Mailand 
bey S. Eufemia niichst Brescia mehrere Wigen angehalten und aus- 
geraubt worden; unter anderem ist gestern die Diligence Franchetti 
angefallen, um Briefschaften befragt und eine deutsche Familie nur 
durch die Geistesgegenwart des Condukteurs, der sie als eine un- 
garische Familie bezeichnete, gerettet worden; endlich ist gestern 
auch dem Ararial-Postwagen, nachdem der denselben begleitende 
Gendarme erschlagen wurde, alles Geld abgenommen worden. 

Diesem Ubelstande wird jedoch bald durch Entsendung der hier 
entbehrlichen Truppen—ist einmal der Waffenstillstand definitiv 
abgeschlossen—abgeholfen sein. 

In Mailand hat sich der vom Herrn Feldmarschall schon friiher 
eingesetzte Potesta Pestalozza fortwihrend als ein ebenso fihiger 
Geschiftsmann, als des in ihm von der Regierung und der Bevilkerung 
gesetzten Vertrauens vollkommen werth erwiesen. Seinem Einflusse, 
der wundervollen Proklamation des Feldmarschalls an die Mailinder, 
und den getroffenen Sicherheitsmassregeln ist die im ganzen un- 
gestérte Erhaltung der Ruhe daselbst zu verdanken. Ubrigens ist 
die Aufregung der Gemiither eines Theiles der Bevilkerung noch 
immer bedeutend und die Bemiihungen unverkennbar, im Dienste 
der Sache der Revolution zu wirken. Von Como und Sondro fehlen 


bestimmte Nachrichten. 

Geruhen Euere Durchlaucht den Ausdruck meiner tiefsten Ehr- 
furcht zu genehmigen. 
Gesehen und dankbarst als Ergiinzung des offiziellen Berichtes 
Hess. F.M. 

II 


RADETZKY to SCHWARZENBERG? 
Hauptquartier Novara den 26ten Mirz 1849 


HocHGEBorNEN First: 

Ich hatte die Ehre, Euer Durchlaucht am vorgestrigen Tage von 
der gewonnenen Schlacht bei Novara und von den darauf erfolgten 
allgemeinen Waffenstillstandes-Bedingungen, die in Unterhandlung 
standen, in Kenntnis zu setzen.—Dieselben waren damals noch nicht 
zur Reife gekommen, weil die ersten Antriige zu dem Waffenstill- 
stande noch von dem K@6nig Carl Albert ausgingen, und am Abend 
des Schlachtentages noch von uns entworfen wurden, um den Morgen 


2 Haus-Hof-und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, Faszikel Sardinien, XI, 154. 
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des darauf folgenden Tages dem vom K@nig an mich abgesendeten 
Generalen Cossato iibergeben zu werden. 

Als der Piemontesische General dieselben in seinen Hiinden hatte, 
erfuhr ich zuerst von jemand Andern die in der Nacht erfolgte Abdi- 
cirung des Kénigs, welche auch der genannte General mir dann be- 
stitigte. 

Da ihm jedoch die Waffenstillstandes-Bedingungen, die wir wegen 
der giinzlichen Unzuverlissigkeit des Karakters des Kénigs Carl 
Albert so hoch gestellt hatten, schon eingehiindigt waren, liess ich ihn 
fortziehen, die Ereignisse erwartend, und in der Absicht, dem neuen 
Konig Victor Emanuel, wenn Er eine Milderung derselben wiinschen 
sollte, selbe ihm auch bis auf einen gewissen Grad als Concession zur 
Gewinnung seines Vertrauens zu uns gewihren. 

Wass ich voraussah, geschah. Der Kénig gab Seine Zustimmung in 
den 4 Hauptpunkten der friiheren Bedingungen, nimlich: der Auflé- 
sung der Lombarden Corps, der Besetzung eines Theiles Seines Ge- 
bietes, der Verminderung Seiner Armee auf den Friedensfuss, und der 
Riumung aller Lindergebiete auf dem rechten Po-Ufer, die nicht vor 
dem Kriege Sein Eigenthum waren, jedoch was Alessandria betrifft, 
wiinschte Seine Majestit eine gemeinschaftliche Besetzung der Stadt 
und Citadella durch unsere und Seine Truppen, wodurch die Garnison 
dieses Platzes unter beide Miichte gleich getheilt wiire. 

Mit den Unterhandlungen hieriiber wurde bis gestern friih dis- 
cutirt; der Waffenstillstand selbst wurde daher erst gestern Abend 
von Seiner Majestit eigenhindig unterfertigt—wieder hieher ge- 
sendet, wodurch ich nun im Stande bin, Euer Durchlaucht sowohl 
den Entwurf der friiheren, als die Ratifikazion der wirklich abgeschlos- 
senen Convention in den beiden Anlagen zu iibersenden. 

Der Konig hatte iibrigens mit mir vorgestern Nachmittags eine 
persdénliche Unterredung auf den Vorposten, in welcher Er offen 
Seinen festen Willen erklirte, der demokratischen Umsturz-Parthei, 
welcher Sein Vater die Ziigel schiessen liess, so dass sie ihn selbst und 
Seinen Thron bedrohte, Seiner Seits Meister werden zu wollen; und 
dass er hiezu nur einiger Zeit, und besonders dessen bediirfte, bei dem 
Antritte Seiner Regierung nicht discreditirt zu werden, indem Er 
sonst keine neuen Ihm anstindigen Minister fiinde.—Dies sey der 
vorziigliche Grund, warum Er die Abiinderung des Punktes bezii- 
glich der Festung Alessandria in den Waffenstillstands-Bedingungen 
wiinschen miisse, da Ihm die Besetzung durch uns des ganzen Platzes 
von Alessandria nebst der Citadella als die des einzigen Waffenplatzes, 
den Er in Piemont habe, sowohl Gemiither der Armee, die Er doch fiir 
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die Erhaltung Seines Thrones néthig habe, als auch jene des Volkes 
und der Kammern entfremden wiirde. 

An diesen Griinden ist so viel Wahres, dass ich sie nicht in Abrede 
stellen konnte; ich gab daher nach, und glaube daran Recht gethan zu 
haben, weil ohne das Vertrauen des neuen Kénigs und der Wahrung 
Seiner Wiirde kein Zustand in Piemont uns irgend eine Garantie der 
Ruhe des Landes fiir die niichste Zukunft geben kann. 

Ebenso wiinschte der Kénig, die Traktate vom Jahre 1815 in diesem 
bloss militirischen Waffenstillstande nicht beriihrt zu wissen. Er 
wiirde von Seiner Seite durch die That, dass Er die fremden Gebiete 
jenseits des Po riiumen wird, beweisen: was fiir einer Art Seine Gesin- 
nungen wiiren; allein Er wolle nicht neue fruchtlose Diskussionen 
hieriiber in Seinen Kammern hervorrufen. 

Auch hievon konnte ich abgehen, da dieser Artikel des friiheren 
Waffenstillstands-Projektes mehr auf die Individualitét des Kénigs 
Carl Albert berechnet war. 

Alle iibrigen Abianderungen sind untergeordneter Natur, und 
aindern die Wesenheit der Sache nicht. 

Es sind dies die Griinde, welche mich zu dem End-Abschlusse des 
eingegangenen Waffenstillstandes in dieser Form bewogen, wozu noch 
der militirische kam, dass die Piemontesische Armee schon durch die 
verlorene Schlacht in einen Zustand der Unordnung und der Uneinig- 
keit versetzt worden war, die bis Turin kaum grisser werden konnte,— 
mir aber der Besitz von Turin besonders Anfangs eine Last gewesen 
wiire. Denn, da ich daselbst bedeutende Garnison hitte zuriicklassen, 
und dann doch auf Alessandria hitte zuriickmarschiren miissen, 
um die auf dem rechten Po-Ufer noch befindlichen 30—40.000 Mann 
a front renversé anzugreifen, so hiitten sich selbe héchst wahrschein- 
lich nach Alessandria hineingeworfen, und mich daselbst einige Zeit 
gefesselt;—somit wire meine Hauptstellung doch nur wieder in der 
Hohe dieser Festung gewesen. Ich zog daher das Sicherere und 
Gediegenere—mithin der allgemeinen Lage der Dinge Angemessenste 
dem Ruhmvolleren vor, um so mehr, als es auch einerseits die diplo- 
matischen Verwicklungen vermindert, je weniger wir uns den Alpen 
und den Griinzen des unsicheren Frankreichs nihern, andererseits 
aber die Stellung des Kénigs bei Beginn Seiner Regierung beinahe 
unhaltbar wiirde, wenn durch Besetzung der Hauptstadt Seines 
KGnigreiches Seine Regierungskraft gelihmt gewesen wire. 

Noch wichtigere Griinde bestimmten mich zu diesem Waffenstill- 
stand. Er kann gut benutzt, die ganze Lage Italiens andern, uns zu 
moralischen Herren der Halbinsel machen. Denn kémmt der Friede 
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mit Piemont zu Stande, so muss auch der Zustand von Mittel-Italien 
ernstlich geheilt werden, und hiezu kann allein Ruhe in Piemont fiihren. 

Auch die gesammte Europiische Lage erfordert eine baldige Lisung 
unserer Angelegenheiten in diesem Lande; ganz besonders aber jene 
Deutschlands, welches in Oesterreich—je weniger selbes von allen 
Seiten revoluzioniiren Feinden face bieten muss—endlich den Leiter 
der Geschicke seiner Zukunft und den einzigen wahren Freund erken- 
nen wird, der es mit dem ganzen Gewichte seiner Macht ebenso vor 
demagogischen Treiben, als vor exzentrischen Einheits-Geliisten be- 
wahren kann. : 

Betrachten wir ferner noch die innere Lage unseres eigenen ge- 
liebten Vaterlandes, als des Haupthebels unseres Wirkens, und des 
Endobjektes unserer Wiinsche: so erforderte selbe vorziiglich den 
Abschluss meines eingegangenen Waffenstillstandes zur schnellsten 
Reglung der Ungarischen Zustiinde. Gelingt nimlich der Friede mit 
Piemont, und werden die Forderungen an dieses Land nicht héher 
gespannt, als die Sicherheit unserer Italienischen Provinzen in der 
gegenwirtigen Lage im Allgemeinen es erheischt: so wiirden wir dann 
hierlandes jene Vermehrung unserer Streitkriifte, die trotz unserer 
Erfolge dennoch immer ein imperioses Bediirfnis der Gegenwart 
bleibt, von dem Augenblicke an nicht mehr benéthigen, als der Friede 
wirklich geschlossen wiire;—und alle Truppen im Innern kénnten 
dann einem schnelleren Kriegsgange in Ungarn und der Pacifikazion 
dieses letzteren Landes zugewendet werden. 

Hierzu erlaube ich mir jedoch, ohne in die Geheimnisse der Politik 
vollstiindig eingeweiht zu seyn, Folgendes zu bemerken. 

Durch die niedrige Politik des Kénigs Carl Albert ist der Piemont- 
esische Staat in eine namenlose Verlegenheit in seinen finanziellen 
Verhiltnissen gestiirzt worden; jede Indemnifation in Geld daher zur 
Entschiidigung der unsererseits gehabten Kriegskosten wiire ein 
Traum, und nur in einer sehr weit hinausgeschobenen Zeit mit iius- 
serster Miihe zu realisiren, und wiirde nicht nur allein den Kénig und 
die Regierung, sondern auch das ganze Land, welches gegenwiirtig 
aus Erkenntnis der Ungerechtigkeit des Krieges seines Kéniges fiir 
uns gestimmt ist, zum perpetuirlichen Feinde machen. Auch bekenne 
ich aufrichtig, dass bei einem Staate, wie der Unserige, der schon 
beinahe eine Milliarde Staatsschuld hat, 20 Millionen Gulden (50 
Millionen Franken) welches das Maximum wire, das Piemont noch 
als Zahlung leisten kinnte, ein zu unbedeutender Ersatz fiir jene 
politischen Vortheile wiire, die uns eine Generositit in dieser Hinsicht 
fiir die Zukunft bringen, ja uns vielleicht durch Vermeidung des 
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Wiederausbruches eines bei einem andern Verfahren méglichen, 
erneuerten Italienischen oder Europiiischen Krieges hunderte von 
Millionen kosten kénnte. 

Ebenso scheint es mir bei der gegenwiirtigen Konstellazion in ganz 
Europa, und insbesondere in Frankreich nicht thunlich, die Abtretung 
eines Gebietes, wie z.B. der uns friiher gehérigen Lomellina zu be- 
gehren, weil dies politische Konflikte ohne Ende herbeifiihren wiirde. 

Ich bekenne daher, dass ich die Schuld der Vergangenheit auf den 
K6nig Carl Albert werfend, Piemont mit Grossmuth behandeln wiirde. 

Der KGnig ist ein diusserst eitler Mann. Wiirde man nun bloss Seine 
Person als den Retter des Landes herausheben; d.h. wiirde man klar 
und deutlich sagen, dass man bloss aus Riicksicht fiir Ihn, welcher 
an der Vergangenheit keine Schuld triigt, und unser volles Vertrauen 
um so mehr besitzt, weil Er,—wie wir wissen—gegen den Krieg war, 
und ihn nur als gehorsamer Sohn, tapfer mitmachte—das Land, 
welches sich so schwer an Oesterreich versiindigt hat, so schonend als 
miglich behandeln, und sich nur auf zwei unerschiitterliche Wiinsche 
bei den Friedens-Unterhandlungen beschriinken wollen: so wiirde 
man nach meiner vollsten Uiberzeugung [sic] am besten handeln. 

Diese zwei Wiinsche sind: 

1 tens. Die vollkommenste Wiederherstellung der friiheren nachbarlichen 
Verhdltnisse, so wie des durch die V ertrige ausgesprochenen Besitzstandes 
Seines Kénigreiches und Seiner Nachbarstaaten bei méglichster 
Erleichterung der wechselseitigen commerziellen Verhiiltnisse. 

2 tens. Das wechselseitig sich zu gebende Versprechen, die Angelegen- 
heiten Italiens gemeinschaftlich bei einem Italienischen Kongresse 
aller Regierungen der Halbinsel dauernd und friedlich zu lésen. 

Es wiirde ganz besonders diese zweite von Oesterreich aus eigenem 
freien Antriebe gesetzte Bedingung ganz Italien die Gewiihrleistung 
einer gewissermassen selbstiindigen Union geben, die dennoch—mit 
der Grossmacht der gesammten Oéesterreichischen Monarchie aufs 
engste verbunden—ohne es zu wollen, durch die stille Suprematie 
dieses Reiches, die nur schiitzend und wohlthitig einwirken kénnte, 
in allen Schritten ihrer kiinftigen Entwicklung auf verniinftige und 
Staatsmiinnische Weise geleitet wiirde. 

Ich bitte daher dringendst Euer Durchlaucht, den k.k. Bevoll- 
miichtigten mit den erforderlichen Instrukzionen zum Behufe der 
Friedens-Unterhandlungen schnell, sehr schnell, womiéglich allsogleich 
nach dem ausdriicklichen Wunsche des Kénigs nach Verona abzusen- 
den, wohin Seine Majestiit den Sardinischen Abgesandten demniichst 
abgehen macht. 
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Noch beehre ich mich, Euer Durchlaucht anzuzeigen, dass der 
Konig Carl Albert nach Niederlegung Seiner Krone den Entschluss 
gefasst hat, Sich in die Schweitz, und von da nach Spanien zu begeben, 
wie man vermuthet—in der Absicht, sich in ein Kloster zuriickzuzie- 
hen. Sollte sich dieses der Umstiinde wegen nicht vollfiihren lassen, so 
will der Kénig einstweilen Seinen Aufenthalt in irgend einer Stadt 
von Frankreich nehmen. 

Genehmigen Euer Durchlaucht bei diesem Anlasse die wieder- 
holten Ausdriicke meiner ausgezeichnetsten Hochachtung.—Ich 
sende Hochdemselben diese Depesche durch einen der ausgezeich- 
netsten Generiile der Armee, welchem jeder Stern nur hochverdient 
die tapfere, treue Brust schmiicken wiirde. Er hat erst vor zwei Tagen 


bei Vigevano ein sehr gliinzendes Gefecht geliefert. 
RabETzKyY 


Ill 


Proset. Armistice @ conclure entre S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne et S.E. 
M. le Maréchal Comte de Radetzky, Commandant en Chef des 
Troupes Impériales. 

Art. 1. S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne donne l’assurance positive et 
solennelle de reconnaftre les traités de 1815, relativement aux 
possessions de $.M.I.&R. Apque. et Ses Alliés en Italie, devant 
servir de base pour la paix a conclure. 

Art. 2. S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne renvoie sur le champ du service 
de Son armée tous les sujets Lombards, ainsi que tous les Hongrois 
et Polonais sujets de S.M. |’Empereur. 

Art. 3. S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne remet a S.E. le Maréchal Comte 
de Radetzky sur la rive droite du Po: la forteresse d’Alexandrie 
avec un rayon de 1200 toises au dela du Tanaro et le territoire 
de l’embouchure du Tanaro jusqu’a la route d’Alexandrie 4 Casale; 
de méme sur la rive gauche du Po tout le pays entre le Tessin et la 
Sesia en commencant de sa source jusqu’a Vercelli, la ville y comprise, 
et la route de cette ville jusqu’au Po vis-a-vis de Casale. II s’entend 
que ce n’est qu’une occupation militaire sans toucher l’administration 
intérieure. 

La forteresse et le pays entre la ligne de démarcation susénoncée 
seront occupés par les troupes Imp'* au nombre de vingt mille 
hommes et 2000 chevaux, dont l’entretien par le Gouvt. Roy’. Sarde 
sera fixé par une commission militaire. 

S.M. Sarde fait de méme évacuer sur la rive droite du Po tout le 
territoire des Duchés de Plaisance, de Modéne et du Grand Duché 
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de Toscane, savoir: tous les territoires qui n’appartenaient pas avant 
la guerre aux Etats de S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne. 
Art. 4. La remise de la forteresse d’Alexandrie ne pouvant s’effectuer 
qu’en trois ou quatre jours, S.A.R”. le Prince de Savoie daignera 
accepter la garantie personelle vis-a-vis de S.E. le Maréchal pour la 
remise réguliére de la forteresse d’Alexandrie. 
Art. 5. La flotte Sarde avec toutes les voiles et Jes bateaux 4 vapeur 
quittera l’Adriatique dans |’espace de 14 jours pour se rendre im- 
médiatement et sans séjour intermédiaire dans les Etats Sardes. 
S.M. le Roi fera donner l’ordre le plus péremptoire 4 ses sujets et 
a ses troupes qui pourraient se trouver 4 Venise, de rentrer im- 
médiatement dans les Etats Sardes, sous peine de ne pouvoir plus 
étre compris dans une capitulation des autorités militaires Imp” 
avec cette ville. 
Art. 6. S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne s’engage, afin de montrer son vrai 
désir de conclure une paix prompte et durable avec S.M. |’Empereur 
d’Autriche de réduire Son armée sur le pied ordinaire de la paix dans 
l’espace de 14 jours. 
Art. 7. S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne ayant le droit de déclarer la guerre 
et de conclure la paix, par conséquent aussi de conclure un armistice 
comme préliminaire de la paix—regarde par cette raison méme la 
convention de l’armistice inviolable et indépendante de |’approbation 
des Chambres en ce qui regarde la base de cet armistice pour les 
traités mentionnés a l'article premier. 
Art. 8. S.M. Sarde enverra immédiatement un _plénipotentiaire 
muni de pleinspouvoirs ad hoc 4 Verone ou dans une autre ville de la 
Monarchie que le Cabinet Imp’. de Vienne désignera, pour y entamer 
les ouvertures de la paix. 
Art. 9. La paix méme et ses conditions particuliéres seront faites 
indépendamment de cet armistice, mais bien sur la base du traité de 
Vienne de 1815 et d’aprés les convenances des deux Cours respec- 
tives. S.E. le Maréchal Comte de Radetzky se fait un devoir de pré- 
venir sans retard Sa Cour du désir réel de S.M. Sarde de conclure une 
paix durable avec S$.M.I. et R. Ap. 
Art. 10. La convention d’armistice est obligatoire pour tout le tems 
de la durée des négociations de la paix, et en cas de leur rupture 
l’armistice doit étre dénoncé dix jours avant la reprise des hostilités. 
S.M. Sarde déclare 4 S.E.M. le Comte de Radetzky de signer et 
de ratifier Elle-méme la convention de |’armistice. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


RECENT WORKS ON GERMAN UNIFICATION 


HE similarity between Germany’s plight since 1918 and that of Prussia 

after 1806 has aroused in German scholars and publicists a keen in- 

terest in the history of the Reform Era. The hope for a similar re- 
juvenation and liberation has induced them to study the lives and works of 
the great reformers for the sake of practical lessons and moral encouragement. 
For both reasons one would expect Stein, and not Hardenberg, to appeal to 
this post-war period. Stein was a moralist and a reformer, a rare example of 
exalted idealism and practicality—above all, a hater of the French and a de- 
voted apostle of German characteristics and institutions; whereas Harden- 
berg, the diplomatist, took his ideas for reforms mainly from the French, com- 
promised, and ultimately surrendered to the reactionaries. Hardenberg has 
been practically ignored by historians since Ranke’s monumental biography, 
while Stein has no competitor, except Frederick the Great, among German 
political leaders for the favor of able biographers. The one-hundredth an- 
niversary of Hardenberg’s death passed unnoticed; that of Stein’s death in 
1931 was celebrated by the publication, together with many works of less or 
no consequence, of Ritter’s two volumes,! the first volumes of Botzenhart’s 
collection of Stein’s papers,’ and the volume of documents edited by Winter 

_on the reform of the Prussian administration, 1806—7.* 

Ritter’s biography relegates Lehmann’s three volumes‘ to the shelf of books 
which were once read. The former “definitive” study stands condemned by 
Ritter of three great faults: first, it is extraordinarily inaccurate in the use of 
sources; second, it glorifies Stein far beyond his due; third, written in the lush 
times of pre-war Germany, when studying the era of Prussian collapse and 
revival pleased the aesthetic sense and did not touch the heart, it lacks in deep 


1 Stein. Eine politische Biographie. By Gernarp Ritter. 2 vols., Stuttgart-Berlin ; 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1931. Pp. 542+ 408. 

2 Freiherr vom Stein. Briefwechsel, Denkschriften und Aufzeichnungen. Im Auftrag 
der Reichsregierung, der Preussischen Staatsregierung und des Deutschen und Preussi- 
schen Stiidtetages. Edited by Ericu Borzennart. Vols. I, III, IV, and V. Berlin: 
Carl Heymanns Verlag (undated). Pp. xxxi+558; xx+717; xxvii+665; xxiv+639. 

3 Die Reorganisation des Preussischen Staates unter Stein und Hardenberg. Part I, 
Allgemeine Verwaltungs- und Behirdenreform. Vol. 1, Vom Beginn des Kampfes gegen 
die Kabinettsregierung bis zum Wiedereintritt des Ministers vom Stein. Edited by Grora 
Winter. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1931. Pp. 575. 

4M. Lehmann, Freiherr vom Stein (3 vols., Leipzig, 1902-5). 
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understanding. Without the experience of Germany’s recent distress, Ritter 
could probably never have written a book equal to this one. The most striking 
contrast between the two works derives from this difference in the lives of the 
authors. Where Lehmann saw problems simply, Ritter pushes into questions 
which end in philosophic formulations. Lehmann’s writing flows smoothly in 
a clearcut bed; Ritter’s moves with slowness and caution around many ob- 
stacles, seldom, if ever, sparkles, and tussles with the material which it en- 
deavors to carry. In spite of the greater length of Lehmann’s work, Ritter’s is 
much fuller of solid stuff. His study profits particularly from the improve- 
ment in the method of selecting and handling data contributed by Ideen- 
geschichte. 

The difficulty in writing a biography of Stein lies, as Ritter says, in the 
fact that almost all of Stein’s historical importance is the result of about a 
year’s activity. As head of the Prussian ministry, 1807-8, he either advocated 
or executed reforms which touched vitally the life of Prussia and Germany 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. His biography must spread 
over all Prussian history in the Reform Era and evaluate the significance of 
these reforms for the later course of events. Biography and general history 
become almost inextricably confused. Ritter must analyze the reforms, their 
nature and scope, in order to estimate Stein’s share in them. He could not 
have reached the precise conclusions which he does if he had not been able to 
build on Lehmann’s work—a debt which he gratefully acknowledges. The 
results are surprising. For example, he finds that Stein’s political ideas did 
not originate in the French revolutionary theory of natural rights, but in the 
organic-historical theory of Montesquieu, Moser, and Burke, in his study of 
German history, and in his own practical experience. He shows that the 
character of peasant emancipation was mainly determined by Schén, that of 
bureaucratic reform by Altenstein, and so on; in other words, that Stein’s 
réle consisted largely in driving the reforms through by his tremendous moral 
vitality. One can be grateful to Ritter for having portrayed Stein in so human 
a manner as to convince the reader that, in spite of weaknesses—impatience, 
seeming coldness, pride, political tactlessness—this was a man of rare quality. 
He was a practical bureaucrat who appreciated the value of idealism for ac- 
tion, and in the crisis was willing to stake his life and that of his state upon 
plans of a revolutionary character. 

The account of the reforms up to Hardenberg’s ministry in 1810 is the best 
available. Ritter uses all the recent research and checks it against the older. 
Judged by the standards of erudition, his two volumes are unusually well 
bolstered, and the footnotes often contain points of comment as valuable as 
the text. Ritter has repeatedly gone back of the published works to the sourc- 
es, has unearthed new material which Lehmann did not find, and has corrected 
many accepted views. His portrait of Stein, the man, is more original than 
his study of the reforms, though, on some details of the reforms, he has cor- 
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rected Lehmann and others by the documents. Nonetheless, because of the 
wide range of topics which the biographer of Stein must cover, Ritter has 
naturally had to depend upon the previous research done on Stein’s career, 
especially on that of the contemporary historical background. It has been 
customary to contrast Stein, the practical, idealistic liberal-conservative, with 
Schién, the impetuous doctrinaire, and with Hardenberg, the slippery diplo- 
matist, fundamentally little concerned about reforms. Ritter accepts this 
antithesis and presses it vigorously, but his judgments should not go unchal- 
lenged. One of the most important contributions which Winter’s volume 
makes is to correct this estimate of Hardenberg and to piace him superior to 
Stein as an originator of reforms. In fact, Hardenberg seems, during the first 
year or so, to have been regarded as leader by the reform group of bureau- 
crats. Furthermore, did not Hardenberg possess to an eminent degree that 
political sense which, to Ritter’s regret, Stein did not have? A comparative 
study of these two men would throw a searchlight on the entire history of the 
period. Schén has, as yet, found no defender, but deserves a fairer name than 
that of Prinzipienreiter. As Ritter shows, Stein himself indulged in doctrinair- 
_ ism; in an age of social change, who does not? 

The weakness of Ritter’s study lies in its inadequate regard for the power 
of social and economic factors influencing the bureaucracy. This again con- 
tinues the tradition of German historical writing about the nineteenth cen- 
tury. With very few exceptions social history ceased to be studied after the 
work done by the Schmoller-Hintze school on the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and Ritter writes a political biography about a figure who was inti- 
mately concerned with the economic life in a period of social, economic, and 
cultural change! Like the other historians of the period, he has tucked this 
Prussian folk under the wings of the bureaucracy and the professors with a 
remarkable proficiency for ignoring the forces which induced the bureaucrats 
to act and the philosophers to think as they did. The stock interpretation of 
German history in the nineteenth century among German historians has been, 
and remains, that taken from the study of the Reform Era: namely, that a 
combination of idealism and a few high officials has been responsible for the 
constructive changes—the ideals lent the urge, the officials performed the 
deeds—and Ritter accepts it. Consideration of the power of social and eco- 
nomic forces in themselves is reduced to a minimum. Thus, in contradiction to 
the beliefs of Stein, Hardenberg, Schén, Altenstein, Sack, Fichte, Humboldt, 
and all the ablest men of the Reform Period, and in agreement with those of 
von der Marwitz, von Voss, and the other reactionaries, Ritter explains Prus- 
sia’s collapse, not by arguing that the Frederician social and political system 
was antiquated, but by defending the time-honored excuse of all conservatives, 
that the leadership had failed. If that was the crucial reason, why did these 
men, including the very practical hero of this biography, press the necessity 
of thoroughgoing reforms? The question requires a longer consideration than 
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the reviewer can give; but a few points may be mentioned. First, since it can 
easily be proved that these reformers were in close relations with leaders in the 
commercial and industrial world, they must have perceived the urgency of 
reform. Second, the social and economic forces were breaking up the Frederi- 
cian society, as Ritter himself shows, and were creating a demand for appro- 
priate institutional adjustments. Third, Ritter has overlooked even the 
published evidence indicating bourgeois interest in reform. As for unpub- 
lished material, Ziekursch, as early as 1907, after touching upon the sudden 
release of popular political activity among all classes subsequent to Jena, 
wrote: “From all sides memoirs, petitions, proposals, doubts and fears, large 
and small essays of the wisest and most foolish kind rained [upon the gov- 
ernment].”> Just how Ritter could assert that the middle class was oblivious 
to politics and unconcerned about reforms is difficult to understand. An 
investigation of the relations between these bureaucratic reformers and the 
economic-social interests in the state would have helped to clear up this 
question. 

The truth seems to be that the German historiography of this period—in 
fact, of the entire nineteenth century—lacks a Mathiez. The determined 
avoidance of social data has restricted German scholars to political history 
or its idealistic refinement, Ideengeschichte. One needs only to compare the 
kinds of studies and volumes of documents published on the French Revolu- 
tion with those turned out about the Prussian Reform Era to be convinced of 
the latter’s antiquated quality. Ritter’s biography illustrates the excellences 
and the deficiencies of this historical scholarship: it characterizes admirably 
the hero, analyzes the material which it uses with extraordinary thorough- 
ness; yet, by virtue of its omissions, fails in breadth of view. 

A historian who publishes a long biography just when his hero’s collected 
papers are being edited must either risk seeing his work immediately rendered 
antiquated or be entirely at home in the sources. With Ritter, to a remarkable 
degree, the latter is the case. On the one hand, Botzenhart’s volumes cor- 
roborate his interpretation of Stein, even on many doubtful points; on the 
other, where obscurity has hitherto reigned, neither editor nor biographer is 
able to clear it up. Furthermore, the criteria which Botzenhart set for select- 
ing the documents agree with those governing the nature of Ritter’s study: 
both historians are concerned with working out, as Botzenhart states it, “‘the 
main lines of his [Stein’s] activity and development.” They portray the public 
man, not the private. Neither includes material of any consequence about 
Stein’s personal economic affairs. German historians seem to disregard the 
fact that a study of the account books, details of management, relations be- 
tween lord and peasants or lord and renters, of the Steins and the Bismarcks 


5 Johannes Ziekursch, “Eine biirgerliche Stimme aus Schlesien tiber die Reform des 
preussischen Staates nach dem Tilsiter Frieden,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, CXXVII 
(1907), 435. 
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would reveal admirably the economic conditions of the aristocracy and the 
relations between the classes. To Botzenhart, as well as to Ritter, the his- 
torian’s function apparently consists in focusing upon ideals, politics, and 
upon personality in the classical sense. 

On the whole, the documents which Botzenhart publishes are well known 
to scholars. The most valuable new material which he has included is that 
from the Reden papers. Particularly in the thirteen years preceding his mar- 
riage, Stein carried on an intimate correspondence with Reden, and exposed 
his emotional life more to this friend than to anyone else. The letters definitely 
destroy any lingering belief that Stein was a cold calculator, and enhance one’s 
understanding of his moral and physical vitality, his hopefulness in the face of 
distress, and his nationalism. Better than any other source, they also help one 
to appreciate why Stein could fascinate his associates, especially women, in 
society. 

Botzenhart differs from Ritter in the allocation of space to the several 
periods of Stein’s life. Whereas the biographer covers the years 1809-12 in 
about 40 pages, the editor uses a huge volume; on the period from then to 1815 
Ritter gives some 175 pages, Botzenhart two volumes. The latter adds an- 
other one for the rest of Stein’s life, which Ritter handles summarily. Ritter 
emphasizes Stein’s career in office; Botzenhart, that out of office. Ritter’s 
distribution seems much more justifiable. Volume II of Botzenhart’s edition, 
on Stein’s ministry, 1807-8, has yet to appear: one wonders what its dimen- 
sions will be. 

In the preface to Volume III, Botzenhart eulogizes Stein as the living ex- 
ponent of the nation’s thoughts, as the epitome of its forces. Since this is a 
common assertion, it ought to be mentioned, in conclusion, that Stein’s career 
was far from being successful, that men like Wittgenstein and other reaction- 
ary whisperers into the king’s ear vanquished the reformers, that they also 
represented powerful social forces in the nation. 

After having edited the numerous volumes of documents on the history of 
Brandenburg-Prussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the staff of 
the Prussian State Archives is embarking upon an ambitious program of pub- 
lications to cover the first half or more of the nineteenth century. The plans 
for the Stein-Hardenberg period have already assumed definite form. Among 
other subjects, the staff expects to handle administrative organization, agra- 
rian conditions, military and industrial reforms, and the development of Prus- 
sian finances. It aims to give a complete picture of the reorganization of 
Prussia after 1806, and, what is more, to include materials on the conditions 
at the beginning of the reforms. 

The first volume to appear is the one by Winter on the preliminaries to the 
administrative changes, from April 1, 1806 to the end of September, 1807, 
and runs to 575 pages.® If the succeeding volumes can maintain these pro- 


6 See footnote 3. 
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portions, historians will enjoy a body of sources comparable for richness of 
detail to those of pre-war diplomacy. American students should fervently 
hope that this standard will be reasonably adhered to and that the volumes 
will appear with greater frequency than has been the case with those on the 
period of Frederick the Great. 

In the selection of documents Winter profited from the work of previous 
historians—Lehmann, Ranke, von Meier, to mention a few—who had been 
through the material and used much of it in their special studies. Some of the 
data have been published elsewhere, and little of it is entirely unknown. One 
may quarrel with Winter for having sacrificed space to reprinting documents; 
certainly it should not have been necessary in instances where they are already 
available in well-known books; cross-references would have sufficed. Its com- 
pactness, however, makes his volume very convenient. Of the unpublished 
data, those taken from the Altenstein papers rank first in importance. The 
inclusion of Altenstein’s memoir of September 11, 1807 (covering 200 pages), 
would alone make the book worth while. Together with the memoir of April, 
1806, and the Nassau memoir by Stein, both published here (the former in a 
more complete version than elsewhere), it holds a key position for understand- 
ing the reform activity of the period. This collection provides new informa- 
tion concerning the problems of government during the French occupation 
of Prussia—a welcome addition to Granier’s volume’—and about the di- 
versity of reform proposals. The impact of Prussia’s defeat on the leaders of 
the state is admirably revealed. The reader perceives how numerous the re- 
formers were at this time, how united they were in their demands, and how 
ardently they pressed the king to action; of them, Stein stands out as the 
most aggressive. All this is well known; but hitherto, the angle of approach 
has been mainly biographical. Winter, by collecting the documents in one 
place and by focusing on the institutional aspect of the subject, emphasizes the 
unity of objective among these reformers, rather than the differences of the 
means proposed. 

The announcements made in the beginning of this volume by Brachmann, 
director of the Prussian State Archives, and the editor, and the precedent set 
by the latter, arouse the fear that the succeeding publications will concentrate 
attention upon the work of the bureaucracy. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be done too exclusively. In such a period of social, economic, and cultural 
change, the documents revealing popular feeling, the desires of particular 
interests or social groups, ought to be included. The study of cahiers, prices, 
and the like has proved highly beneficial for our comprehension of the French 
Revolution. May not similar kinds of material be published for Prussian 
history? The bureaucracy constituted but one factor in the life of the state, 
even though a very important one. 

7 HeRMANN GRANIER (ed.), Berichte aus der Berliner Franzosenzeit 1807-1809. Nach 
den Akten des Berliner Geheimen Staatsarchivs und des Pariser Kriegsarchivs (Leipzig, 
1913). 
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The small volume of Sack’s correspondence with Stein and Gneisenau 
contains the results of painstaking search for documents.* Sack’s correspond- 
ence, the editor states, has disappeared almost entirely; but there exists 
enough to allow a more complete picture of the man than one would expect.® 
Sack did not rank with the greatest of the reformers. In the sympathetic 
study in the introduction, Steffens enshrines him modestly as a “born Ober- 
priisident” (p. 24). Sack’s extant letters bear out this judgment; they also 
show that he merits a place among the most interesting correspondents of the 
period, interesting from the standpoint of thorough, factual reproduction of 
the situation and the writer’s thoughts and reactions. If Sack’s prejudices are 
discounted, these letters constitute one of the best available sources. It is 
unfortunate that we do not possess more of them. 

Since the bureaucracy loomed so large in the structure of the Prussian state, 
its living members deserve study as much as it does. The training and tem- 
perament proper for an official, the variety of work to which he attended, his 
relations with the public, his efficiency—all these subjects merit investigation. 
These men rarely counted as personalities of any significance apart from their 
work. Sack is no exception; his life seems ideally fitted for the purpose. One 
wishes that Steffens would expand his introductory sketch into a work of this 
kind, a generic biography. The question as to why the Prussian bureaucracy 
was so useful, as to ways in which it molded Prussian life and character, would 
receive convincing answer. 

In one important particular, Steffens corrects Ritter’s work. The evidence 
supplied by the former shows that Ritter erred in judging the diets of the 
western provinces according to the standards of nineteenth-century liberalism. 
Later on, Steffens himself makes a comparable mistake: he criticizes Sack’s 
proposal for establishing a representative assembly in Prussia as being too 
modest and restricted. In view of the present deficiencies in our knowledge, 
it is impossible to decide whether a representative assembly would have 
functioned, or what kind would have been appropriate. The entire question 
of the means proposed in this period and later by which public and govern- 
ment could be brought into working contact needs to be explored. Germany’s 
struggle with the modern phase of this problem began in the Stein-Harden- 
berg period and has not been settled yet. Was not the dilemma of the re- 
formers caused by the fact that they were both bureaucrats and liberals? In 
historical significance, the topic ranks alongside that which Meinecke treated 
in Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat. 


8 Briefwechsel Sacks mit Stein und Gneisenau (1807-1817), anlasslich des 100. Todes- 
jahres. Edited by WitneLm Sterrens (“Veréffentlichungen der Historischen Kommis- 
sion fiir Pommern,” Vol. V.) Stettin: Saumiers, 1931. Pp. 53+163. 


® See the bibliographical references in this volume. Botzenhart (op. cit., V, 242 ff.) 
publishes at least one letter which Steffens did not know of. The reviewer has not 
checked carefully through the other volumes, and there may be others. 
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The three volumes of documents on the formative period of the Zollverein” _ 


owe their publication to the fact that in 1984 Germany celebrated the cen- 
tennial anniversary of this organization. Nc institution of comparable im- 
portance in German history deserves material recognition more than this one. 
The study of the Zollverein has been so badly neglected that one must still 
depend mainly upon the histories of it written in the 1860’s and 1870’s or, 
for the early years, upon Treitschke. The extent to which German historians 
have practically ignored the significance of this economic organ is perfectly 
disclosed in Brandenburg’s Die Reichsgriindung (I, 115-18). Brandenburg 
questions strongly whether the Zollverein was not a hindrance to unification 
rather than an aid, and states that he is unable to discover any positive politi- 
cal use made of it by Prussia. Up to the present the best, if not the only 
intelligent, study made about the Zollverein has been done by the sociologist 
Carl Brinkmann, and his work deals mainly with the Prussian tariff reform of 
1818. The other special monographs on it are concerned primarily with politi- 
cal, not to say diplomatic, history. They have covered the Austrian attempts 
to enter the Zollverein and Prussia’s defense, or the relations between Prussia 
and the other member-states at the critical periods of the creation or renewal 
of the union. Hermann Oncken’s introduction to the volumes under review 
offers no exception. Apart from some new data obtained from these docu- 
ments, it contains nothing of consequence. Herr Oncken has slighted the 
social and economic aspects of the subject which the documents themselves 
reveal to be so fundamental, and has missed the opportunity of giving an 
illuminating and original setting to the material of this publication. 
Although other collections of data on the early history of the Zollverein 
have appeared in the past, none compares with this in size and value. Except 
in rare cases, the editors have not attempted to reprint documents; they have 
utilized the space almost entirely for making available unpublished and 
practically unused material. Very properly they do not attempt to exhaust 
the subject in their volumes: they frequently refer the reader to the other 
available sources and to monographs supplementing their work." That these 
documents render antiquated the previous accounts of this phase in the 
history of the Zollverein will be clear. But they do more. They constitute by 
all odds the most useful collection of materials which has appeared for study- 
ing the forces retarding or promoting German unification. No previous publi- 
cation has given such an insight into the attitudes and policies of the German 
states with respect to each other. No previous volume has afforded a com- 


10 Vorgeschichte und Begriindung des deutschen Zollvereins 1815-1834. Akten der 
Staaten des Deutschen Bundes und der Europiiischen Machte. Edited by W. von Ersen- 
Hart Rorne und A. Rirruauer. Introduction by Hermann ONCKEN. 8 vols. Berlin: 
Reimer Hobbing, 1934. Pp. cix+549; xiv+551; xv+777. 

4 The recent edition of Friedrich List’s writings should be particularly mentioned 
in this connection. 
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parable understanding of the strength and weakness of the separate states. 
These documents enable one, for the first time, to estimate, even though 
roughly, how far the German states were materially self-dependent, or the 
contrary. A full answer to this question would be one of the most useful con- 
tributions which could be made to the study of German unity, for it would set 
the limits to the freedom of political action of these states. The editors of this 
collection have chosen their documents so as to reveal admirably the slow and 
grudging recognition among the states, even before the industrial revolution, 
of their economic inadequacy to maintain their claims to political independ- 
ence. Bavaria was no exception. They also made it possible to write what 
may almost be regarded as the crucial chapter in the history of the klein- 
deutsch-grossdeutsch conflict. Prussia’s victory in this focal issue of the Zoll- 
verein presaged her political conquest, and in large part made it possible. 
From these remarks it must be clear that che editors have published docu- 
ments of an economic, as well as of a purely political nature. They have culled 
the archives for petitions of business men, memoranda by local officials and by 
subordinate and high officials in the central offices of the separate states, and 
diplomatic correspondence between the state governments. The discussions 
pro and con among the officials over the measures to be taken are reproduced 
in detail; they come from the pen of officials in the foreign office, the ministers 
of finance or the interior, and of any others who exerted influence upon the 
decisions. These documents, often of considerable length, manifest the recog- 
nition among the officials that they were dealing with questions of policy, that 
these questions touched the entire life of the state and its members, and that 
all aspects must be considered. They afford a view of the domestic conditions 
in the states as well as of the relations between the states from the hands of 
the best informed and perhaps the most judicious men of the period, and 
therein lies their great importance. The political and diplomatic historian 
must read them; but so must the student of economic and social affairs. 
The documents stop with 1834. Eugen Franz” takes up the story in 1856, 
treating a problem the signficance of which was first pointed out over forty years 
ago by the economist Walter Lotz. Since then, German historians of the nine- 
teenth century have disregarded this, along with almost all other subjects of 
economic implication, until Franz stumbled upon it in the course of planning a 
history of Germany from 1848 to 1866. Realizing that he was uncovering “‘one 
of the most important issues of recent Central European history” (foreword, 
p. vii), he began to collect material from the archives in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, Stuttgart, and Darmstadt, and, to a less extent, in some of the other 
German capitals, and has composed a monograph of impressive dimensions 
based almost entirely upon unpublished documents. These he found mainly 


2 Der Entscheidungskampf um die wirtschaftspolitische Fiihrung Deutschlands (1856- 
1867). By Evcren Franz. (“Schriftenreihe zur bayerischen Landesgeschichte,” Vol. 


XII.) Munich: Verlag der Kommission, 1933. Pp. 464. 
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in the Akten of the foreign offices, and, what is especially noteworthy, some of 
the ministries of commerce and finance. His use of the Nachlass of Ludwig 
von der Pfordten should also be mentioned, from which Franz promises to 
produce a biography of that figure. 

The “decisive conflict for the politico-economic leadership of Germany” 
was fought over the question of Austria’s relation to the Zollverein. The be- 
ginning of Austria’s campaign to achieve the union foreseen in the agreement 
of 1854 introduces the study, which proceeds in chronological order from event 
to event, explaining the setting and course of the negotiations and conferences, 
and the reaction to them of the states involved. Prussia had a two-fold aim, 
to keep Austria out of the Zollverein and to revise the tariff. She expected to 
accomplish both by negotiating, in the name of the Zollverein, a new com- 
mercial treaty with France; and the first part of Franz’s work describes these 
Franco-Prussian negotiations, the Austrian policy toward them, and the fears 
and desires of the other members of the Zollverein. Ironically enough, 
through this low-tariff treaty, Napoleon III enabled Prussia to resist protec- 
tionist Austria’s endeavors; he even aided her actively to do so, both by press- 
ing the other German states to accept the new treaty and by opposing the re- 
newal of the preferential status given Austria in 1853. The fate of the Zoll- 
verein, of Prussia’s economic hegemony in Germany, the decision between a 
Kleindeutschland and Grossdeutschland, depended upon whether or not this 
Franco-Prussian tariff treaty would be accepted by the other members of the 
Zollverein, and most of Franz’s book is devoted to the history of the battle 
between Prussia and Austria for the support of the German states. The 
author concludes “that the decision of the German question lay increasingly 
after 1860, not in Schleswig-Holstein, not in the Bundestag, not in the unity of 
legal codes and judicial procedure, but pre-eminently in the outcome of the 
question of customs union” (p. 215). When the Zollverein was renewed, 
October 1, 1864, “the second crucial hour of German unity in kleindeutsch 
sense struck, just thirty years after the first one”’ (p. 397). Even after Austria’s 
military defeat in 1866 “the economic unity remained the focal point of the 
possibilities for German unity” (p. 407). That is, economic forces helped 
enormously to bring about the kleindeutsch political solution. 

The three volumes of documents on the early history of the Zollverein and 
Franz’s study reveal the beginning and the culmination of the process to- 
ward Germany’s economic unification. Since the two works deal with the 
same institution at different critical points, they necessarily are, in many 
respects, alike. Franz selects his data along the same general lines as the 
editors of the documents; he puts into narrative form what the others leave 
in the raw; and his work contributes to our knowledge of the same prob- 
lems in much the same way as the other. The evidence which both build up in 
favor of the need for the kleindeutsch solution is well-nigh conclusive. One 
appreciates why Austria was unable either to block or to enter the Zollverein; 
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it is equally clear why von der Pfordten found that, as soon as he tried to re- 
construct Germany in accordance with the Triasidee, his materials crumbled 
in his hands. Both works establish beyond a doubt the enormous political 
significance of the Zollverein and the intimate connection between economic 
and political factors in this period. The extent to which these volumes reveal 
the governments’ consideration of material interests in the formulation of 
their policies will surprise even those historians who have long suspected it. 
The volumes destroy, once and for all, that fine old, pre-war explanation of 
Germany’s unity—Bismarck plus idealism. For that reason alone, they 
would be worth while. 

Although both author and editors recognize the pressure of economic and 
social forces upon governmental action, they fail to allow these forces a proper 
emphasis. They are much too wrapped up in questions of official policy, and 
regard the popular soil out of which policy rises as of secondary import. This 
criticism applies much more to Franz than to the editors. Whereas the former 
writes almost pure diplomatic history and introduces other kinds of data 
mainly to illumine the diplomatic acts, the latter have selected their docu- 
ments with broader understanding of the problem. The rich detail of the 
documentary publication makes the contrast with Franz’s one-sided work 
seem regrettably glaring, although the contrast should not be pressed too far. 
For example, almost half of the first volume of the documents is devoted to 
the diplomatic conflict between Prussia and the enclave states. The economic 
data on the history of the Zollverein can be but partly found in these two works. 
The sources of official action must be hunted further afield than they permit. 
The documents provide leads for this search, and afford judgments on the 
relative weight of the economic forces; they should be supplemented by statis- 
tical and other evidence. To that end, List’s works and material in contem- 
porary economic journals can be used; but studies of special industries and 
occupations and of the economic influence of the Zollverein should also be 
made. As yet, very little is known about these matters; and until they are 
cleared up, the history of the Zollverein will continue to be investigated from 
the governmental angle. Franz does not even analyze in any detail the terms 
of the Franco-Prussian commercial treaty, the fundamental document of his 
book. How can one estimate the relative significance of the forces pressing 
toward action without possessing more kinds of data than Franz gives? Time 
after time the reviewer wished to see in its entirety a document which is 
referred to in a few sentences. 

The fact is that Franz’s work suffers from inadequate method. It is not a 
book of compact thought; in quality it cannot approach Brinkmann’s study 
of the Prussian tariff of 1818; nor does it handle the problem of unification 
with as much understanding as Ziekursch’s first volume. It practically ig- 
nores important aspects of the subject, such as the influence of the constitu- 
tional conflict in Prussia and the efforts for constitutional reorganization of the 
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Zollverein. In proportion to the space used, the conclusions which it draws 
seem meager and vague. The work is often excellent in detail, but it lacks 
depth and breadth of insight. It belongs in the class of secondary source books. 
As such it possesses high value, both in itself and in the leads which it offers for 
further research. But its usefulness scarcely equals that of the three volumes 
of documents on the earlier period. 

A good history of the Zollverein would be the most worth-while study which 
could be made about German unification. While these two publications in- 
crease our knowledge of the theme, the middle period remains relatively un- 
explored. Above all, the economic history of Germany under the Zollverein 
needs investigating. Until this is done, the kind of history desired will not be 
possible. 

The need for a comprehensive history of Germany in the nineteenth cen- 
tury has long been felt. Since Treitschke published his first volume over fifty 
years ago, no one has attempted to vie with that celebrated work, or even to 
complete it. Sir A. W. Ward’s effort to cover the period might be more justly 
called a kind of “nineteenth-century chronicle” than an integrating history: 
certainly it never inspired anyone with an enthusiasm for the subject, as 
Treitschke’s volumes have done, or, as one expects, Schnabel’s will.!* For 
Schnabel has written the most stimulating work about the century which the 
reviewer has seen in years; in a great many ways he has even surpassed Treit- 
schke. Purpose, point of view, selection of sources, method of handling the 
material and of constructing the synthesis—all manifest his independence of 
judgment and acute feeling for the intellectual needs of his time. Schnabel 
does not supplant Treitschke’s work; no one can blot out a magnificent piece 
of literature; but as history he definitely dates it. Many historical mono- 
graphs have corrected its facts and its individual interpretations, but Schnabel 
is the first to reveal convincingly how time has destroyed its philosophical 
frame of judgment. 

In the preface to Volume I, Schnabel writes: 

I have endeavored to investigate and portray the intimate interlacing of all spheres 
of life in order to give in broad lines a biography of the European and the German man, 
and to show historically the present situation of European culture and especially of 
the German people. I have had to deal with many problems and objects which are not 
customarily found in our history books, and I have foregone much which is usually car- 
ried along in them. For my aim was, not to portray periods and cultures, but to under- 
stand the present through its history and to comprehend our life by way of its develop- 
ment [p. v]. 

This quotation reveals the purpose of the work: to study the nature of the 
cultural crisis from which Europe and the world have been suffering since the 


18 Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. By Franz ScHNABEL, professor at 
the Technische Hochschule in Karlsruhe. Vol. I, Die Grundlagen; Vol. II, Monarchie 
und Volkssouverdnitét; Vol. III, Erfahrungswissenschaften und Technik. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder & Co. Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. Pp. vii+-619; viii+-407; 491. 
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outbreak of the war, and to do so by approaching it historically and exposing 
its origins. Taine set the precedent for this kind of history, but Schnabel im- 
proves upon his example by rejecting his determinism and pessimism and by 
broadening his approach to include the European background of the history 
particular to Germany. The author does not write mere chronological history; 
he does not explore origins so exclusively that he ignores their significance. 
On the contrary, because of the definiteness and immediacy of his purpose, he 
selects the data about the nineteenth century which reveal its historical 
uniqueness and show how the forces making it unique caused its decay. 
Thereby he explains what were the inherent weaknesses of the century and 
in what respects these must be corrected. 

Schnabel is restoring the co-operation of history with philosophy; and, 
while he perhaps does not go far enough, therein lies one of the greatest values 
of his work. He writes a synthesis which is his own. One would hesitate to 
accuse him of subjectivity; rather, one would say, he uses materials to reveal 
the historical forces functioning in and through them, and this method in- 
volves him in philosophy. By historical forces Schnabel means those ideas, 
somewhat in Meinecke’s sense, which slowly assume institutional or habitual 
forms and mold society into them. They are as historically existent as the 
details of an event; but, because of over-affection for chronology, historians 
are prone to relegate them to an inferior position. Certainly, their frank ex- 
posure offers an efficient means by which these interpretations of the past can 
be checked. Anyone familiar with German Geisteswissenschaft will recognize 
the value of this method. 

A complete summary of the interpretation which Schnabel gives to the 
nineteenth century cannot be made until the fourth and last volume of his 
work appears. The main line of his thought, however, seems clear. Beginning 
with geography and the middle ages, Schnabel observes how the idea of in- 
dividual autonomy arose, whether of a person, a state, or a nation, a piece of 
property, or an atom, and how this idea, after slowly breaking up the medieval 
cultural balance (for which the author harbors a great affection), burst into 
power by way of the French Revolution. In the late eighteenth century it 
seeped into German thought; in the nineteenth century, it established do- 
minion over German life. Liberalism and nationalism were the social and 
political forms which it took; mechanism and atomism supplied its names in 
the field of science; laissez faire spelled its economics; constitutionalism was 
idealized as its form of government; and empiricism provided its methodology. 
The bourgeoisie sponsored and brought these forces to completion; the classi- 
cal period of their power in Germany lay between the 1830’s and 1870's. 
After that came the Prosa des Alltags (II, 19). Schnabel distinguishes between 
liberalism and democracy as follows: “Liberalism was based on the belief in 
the value of the individual and wished to preserve his uniqueness even in the 
social organization; democracy was based on the belief in the value of the 
social entity and wished to subordinate or subject the uniqueness of the in- 
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dividual to it” (II, 97). At first the two powers fought side by side, later 
against each other; but he finds them akin in their devotion to the principle of 
autonomy, the one of the individual person, the other of the individual society. 
It seems manifest from these three volumes, however, that he does not con- 
sider democracy so pernicious as liberalism, for democracy preserves some 
ethico-social sense, whereas liberalism degenerates into selfish, atomistic 
“rugged individualism.” In international relations, the idea of autonomy 
has produced that condition which Lowes Dickinson entitled the “inter- 
national anarchy.” Its social facet has been class war, group war, individual 
war, disregard for the human elements in favor of material gain. Philosophi- 
cally and religiously speaking, the liberal era has achieved nothing. After 
Hegel, the last important philosopher, the tribe of historians of philosophy 
and dependent thinkers has strutted on the stage, impressive and empty. As 
for religion, how could it live in a world of rank empiricism? And how can 
man live properly without religion, without some responsibilities and devotion 
to ideals outside himself? So Schnabel concludes that the period of liberalism 
and nationalism was “the last achievement of the forces which have come to 
life and grown in occidental history during the past five hundred years” 
(II, 90). In the preface to Volume III, dated May 5, 1934, he writes: “The 
fourth volume will show how this age of boundless individualism drew for it- 
self all the most extreme consequences of its presuppositions, and how the 
inherited and renewed religious forces in German life have armed themselves 
against it.” 

It must not be thought that Schnabel condemns the age of liberalism and 
nationalism a priori. He credits them with the many achievements which have 
become commonplace knowledge. But even though the sinister idea of au- 
tonomy runs through the entire analysis, the author distinguishes between 
liberal and national manifestations at the zenith of their idealistic expression 
and at the nadir of their decay, and he devotes most of his consideration to them 
in the former state. To follow the author’s distinction between the two stages 
has its difficulties, for, as so often is the case with a devotee to the use of the 
historical dialectic, one cannot pin him down. Nonetheless, a few illustrations 
will suffice to suggest the thought. He admires Ranke, his lack of bias, his 
complete devotion to Clio, his acceptance of God in history; but the political 
historians like Treitschke are relegated to the anonymous ranks of those who 
were more significant for revealing political trends than for practicing the new 
historical methods. Schnabel’s portrayal of List brilliantly emphasizes the 
rare social idealism of that reformer, his concern for Germany being balanced 
by his internationalism, his belief in industrialism being controlled by his 
eagerness for it to emancipate and ennoble mankind. Men like these, and 
movements like those for which they, Stein, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
others stood, he places in the focus of his work; they harmonize individualism 
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with a social, supra-individual devotion. These in turn gave way to the non- 
social individual types which will apparently be described in the last volume. 

Schnabel makes no attempt at factual completeness; nor does he claim a 
specialist’s knowledge of the subjects which he reviews. All writers of histori- 
cal synthesis struggle with these difficulties. That Schnabel has overcome 
them so efficiently may, apart from the highly important personal factor, be 
explained on five grounds. First, like Trotsky, he employs dialectic superbly. 
By means of it, he is able to select the pertinent data and to follow the cross- 
influences of the various kinds, social, economic, cultural, political, and so 
on. These analyses constitute perhaps the most interesting part of his work. 
They illustrate admirably the way in which social theory can be employed for 
historical understanding. The use of dialectic also assists the writer to restore 
the balance of causal history by reintroducing value judgments. Second, and 
in close connection with the first point, he concentrates his attention upon rel- 
atively few persons or events, and uses them as convenient media for the 
historical forces. For example, his chapter on German historiography sets a 
model for this kind of treatment; so does the chapter on Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt and the reform of education. By these means he individualizes and 
vivifies the portrayal of abstractions. Third, by re-reading the most impor- 
tant sources, he has discovered that, from too ardent devotion to archival 
documents, historians have been neglecting the richest data available for 
understanding the period. His admonition to reinterpret the published works, 
like Adam Miiller’s or Humboldt’s writings, is amply borne out by his stimu- 
lating discussions. Even into the works with which one is familiar he gives 
fresh insight. Fourth, by comparing German developments with those in 
other countries he proves how valuable further explorations into this penum- 
bral world would be. And, last, Schnabel courageously breaks with the narra- 
tive form in favor of the analytic. In fact, he restricts straight narration to a 
couple of chapters; the rest is mainly analysis. Chronology and politics are 
reduced to proper dimensions before the significance of other factors. The 
work holds together as a homogeneous unit. 

In a short review, criticism of Schnabel’s volumes seems superfluous. Ob- 
jections can be made to his interpretation of some events or men; but these 
are outweighed by the general excellence of the work. For example, the re- 
viewer considers his analysis of Stein and his reforms to be better balanced in 
judgment on some points even than that by Ritter, and the discussion of Fichte 
surpasses any other. Rarely does the treatment sink to the level of the com- 
monplace. Whether the same praise can be given to Schnabel’s conception of 
the forces, molding the nineteenth century will depend upon each individual 
reader’s view. It might be pointed out that the criticisms made by Schnabel 
have been voiced in broad lines by other students of modern society, including 
the economist Frank Knight. Whether or not they are correct cannot be 
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argued here. Two objections may be noted. One is that Schnabel is inclined 
to praise unduly scientists who, although not of first-rate ability, rejected 
mechanism and preserved their religious faith. He seems to condone their 
scientific deficiencies because of their religiosity. Another complaint is more 
serious. Often in the analysis of events, like the act of peasant emancipation 
or the promulgation of the town ordinance, Schnabel condenses his thought 
so tightly that he leaves the reader puzzled about the details of the act itself. 
Whenever a new edition is published, this basis of fact ought to be given. One 
hopes that in the next volume he will be more specific about nationalism and 
its relations to the other forces. So far, the hero, or villain, has been mainly 
liberalism. 

Whether one agrees with this kind of history or not, one must recognize the 
high quality of these volumes. Some enterprising publisher should make them 
available in English. They would afford the American public an under- 
standing of modern German history which cannot be obtained in any other 
study. Although not one of the historical masterpieces, they rank with the 


best of this century. 
EvuGEeNE N. ANDERSON 
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The Cambridge modern history. Planned by Lorp Acton and edited by 
Sir A. W. Warp, Sir G. W. Protruero, and Sir STANLEY LEATHES, 
K.C.B. 13 vols. Cheap edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
$32.00. 

The reprinting of the Cambridge modern history in order to make it avail- 


able at a low price is of sufficient importance to call for comment in this Jour- 
nal. The pages of the present edition are smaller in size than the original, but 
the text and page-headings are reproduced from the same plates. The essen- 
tial differences between this and earlier printings are that the bibliographies 
are here left out of each volume and the atlas volume has been entirely omit- 
ted. This no doubt is regrettable for the student, but quite intelligible from 
the publisher’s point of view. 

Minor differences are also to be found. The prefaces have not been set up 
from the original plates, though, with a minor exception in the first volume, 
they do not vary in wording from the original prefaces. A “Note on the present 
edition” has been repeated in each volume. The title-pages differ somewhat 
from those of the first edition. The very useful analytical tables of contents in 
the earlier edition have here been replaced by mere indications of the titles, 
authors, and initial pages of each chapter. The “corrigenda” also have been 
omitted, but only because, quite preferably, the corrections have actually been 
made in the text. 

It would not be fitting at this time to point out the various merits and short- 
comings of the thirteen volumes which make up the present reimpression. For 
reviews of the separate volumes the reader is referred to the appropriate num- 
bers of the English historical review and the American historical review.! He 
will find that, though these criticisms generally pointed out for each volume 
deficiencies—inevitable in a work of such dimensions and of such a nature— 
of omission, style, organization, accuracy, interpretation, and space allot- 


1 Vol. I, English historical review, XVIII (1903), 353-57, American historical review, 
IX (1903), 142-47; Vol. II, EHR, XIX (1903), 777-80, AHR, TX (1903), 382-85; Vol. 
III, EHR, XXI (1906), 160-61, AHR, XI (1905), 145-49; Vol. IV, EHR, XXII (1907), 
807-8, AHR, XII (1907), 627-31; Vol. V, EHR, XXIV (1909), 574-77, AHR, XIII 
(1908), 863-67; Vol. VI, EHR, XXVI (1911), 574-77, AHR, XV (1910), 592-94; Vol. 
VII, EHR, XTX (1904), 163-66, AHR, IX (1904), 365-69; Vol. VIII, EHR, XXI 
(1906), 161-63 (unfavorable), AHR, X (1905), 403-7; Vol. IX, EHR, XXI (1906), 
807-9, AHR, XII (1906), 135-38 (unfavorable); Vol. X, EHR, XXIII (1908), 183-84, 
AHR, XIII (1907), 143-46; Vol. XI, EHR, XXIV (1909), 390-91, AHR, XIV (1909), 
822-25 (unfavorable); Vol. XII, EHR, XXVI (1911), 612-14, AHR, XVII (1911), 150— 
54. 
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ment, they were for the most part favorable. It would indeed be difficult to 
name any other single collection of books on the western world since the Re- 
naissance which has been of more general use to students of modern history in 
the English-speaking world or has had greater influence in shaping their gen- 
eral study. Yet the “blurb” to be found on the jacket of this new printing, 
quoted from the London Daily Telegraph, was probably far from strict veracity 
even at the time it was made: “So far as truth can be ascertained by mortal 
men, so far as learned, impartial criticism can be final, we have them here.” 
In fact, several reviewers maintained that the Cambridge modern history was 
inferior to the Lavisse and Rambaud Histoire générale. 

This very fact, however, renders it appropriate to lament that the pub- 
lishers did not see fit to make the present edition an up-to-date revision rather 
than a mere reprinting. This regret is expressed not alone because several new 
points of view and much new information have, in the last thirty years, been 
added to our knowledge of each of the epochs—enough new material, in fact, 
to render some of the chapters of this edition sadly antiquated. It is due also 
to the fact that the year 1910, which was the terminus chosen by the editors 
merely because in that year “with feelings of regret, not untempered by re- 
lief” they reached the end of their labors, seems a thoroughly unfortunate 
stopping-point to our generation. We who have seen the wars, revolutions, 
and financial crises of the last quarter-century can only smile sadly when we 
read in the preface to Volume XII, The latest age: ““The reign of our new King 
[George V] thus begins amid happy auguries,” and wonder at the strange mix- 
ture of misplaced confidence and foresight which caused Professor Herman 
Oncken to write (ibid, p. 173): 

Even if Germany confines herself to maintaining for her part peace in Europe, which 
since the rise of her empire she has not disturbed, and to securing a sunny place [sic!] 
for herself in the world at large, as Prince Biilow expressed it, she will yet learn the 
truth of that moral law of the existence of nations, that life means struggle. 


And it appears almost ironical that the last event mentioned in Volume VII, 
The United States, should be described in the following terms: “In May, 1902, 
the American occupation ceasing, the Republic of Cuba, under an independ- 


ent government, became a reality.” 
Louis GorTscHALK 
Untversity or Cuicaco 


The Renaissance and the Reformation. By Henry S. Lucas, professor 
of European history, the University of Washington. (“Harper’s 
historical series,” edited by Guy STANTON Forp.) New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1934. Pp. 765. $4.00. 

This latest addition to “Harper’s historical series” is a solid and attractive 
volume, carefully organized for use as a text as well as for general reading, and 
is divided into two books: “The Renaissance,” 417 pages, and ““The Reforma- 
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tion,” 286 pages. The disparity which seems to exist between the two great 
divisions of the work is, however, more apparent than real. The first 191 pages 
deal with the middle ages; the political organization of Italy; the rise and fall of 
the conciliar movement; and the general artistic, economic, educational, reli- 
gious, social, and literary expression of the days from Abelard to Petrarch. So 
much must be identified and explained that the emphasis laid upon the back- 
ground can be defended as a matter of both history and composition. The re- 
maining 226 pages of the first book are devoted to the Renaissance. In these 
Mr. Lucas comes into his own. Here the cloth of history is far from being wholly 
political. On the gray warp of state events is threaded a woof of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, political thought, the social life at the Italian courts, the 
changes in geographic knowledge and the economic transformations engen- 
dered thereby, and, above all, the new and sustained influence of classical learn- 
ing, of humanism. The weaving is well done, and the result most appealing. 
Particularly attractive is the chapter on “Renaissance letters from Erasmus 
to Montaigne,” in which are discussed the great humanists of England, 
France, Flanders, Portugal, and Spain. 

In the second book, ““The Reformation,” the spade work is out of the way, 
and the author presents his material under the conventional headings. The 
book ends with chapters on the political reaction under Catholic leadership in 
Spain, France, and the Low Countries. The volume has a general map of 
Europe about 1500 and fourteen others equally divided between Renaissance 
and Reformation times. In the seventeen genealogical charts the ruling 
houses of Mantua, Ferrara, Urbino, and the Guises of Lorraine find place; but 
one looks in vain for the rulers of Portugal or Denmark-Norway, for the 
Trastemaras of Castile or the Vasas of Sweden. Thirty-one well-chosen illus- 
trations reproducing the work of famous architects, painters, or sculptors are 
placed in a special section. 

As becomes a pupil of Pirenne, Mr. Lucas writes with Flanders in the center 
of his field of thought. Where illustration is called for, he uses, by preference, 
examples from the Low Countries. Occasionally this leads to overemphasis on 
the part played by Holland and Belgium. The German mysticism of the late 
middle ages, the work of Eckhardt, Suso, and Tauler, affected all German re- 
ligious life to the time of Luther and after. It is dismissed with a brief para- 
graph on page 152, which neither identifies it nor explains its effects. Dutch 
mysticism engrosses four times the space. In the discussion of art outside 
Italy, only Nuremberg and Basel of German towns are included, and they re- 
ceive, justly, less space than Ghent, Bruges, or Antwerp. But surely the cul- 
tural life of that great stretch of north Germany which extends from Cologne 
to Danzig deserves more attention than two short sentences on page 415. 

A more serious criticism of even greater provenance must be brought 
against the four parts of the volume which deal with the religious upheaval. 
Here we find good treatments of the founding of the early Zwinglian and Cal- 
vinistic churches in Switzerland, France, Scotland, and the Low Countries; 
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adequate attention is given to the growth and effect of those new religious 
orders which played so important a part in the recrudescence of Catholicism, 
and to the new defensive and offensive organization which the papacy dis- 
played in the face of the northern revolt; there is a fair account of the forms 
imposed upon the Lutheran faith by the monarchs of Sweden and Denmark. 
But the north German plain again remains a terra incognita as to both the how 
and the what of the new faith and its organization. 

Mr. Lucas writes in a style dominated by short, strong verbs. An occasional 
adverb might be called florid, but his adjectives overshadow this by their 
number and sincerity. Where the background calls for facts, so many details 
are at times cited that the expression seems a bit pedantic. The style is better 
in narrative than in exposition. In final analysis, the impressions left are ade- 
quate, authoritative, convincing. In a study which cogently utilizes the work 
of dozens of men, it would be useless to dwell too much on detail. It is nec- 
essary to go back twenty years, to Hulme’s Renaissance and Reformation, to 
find an American production with which to compare the present volume. 
There are weaknesses in the new work, but it shows well the progress of 
American historical scholarship in the last decades and will furnish a worthy 


successor to the earlier book. 
Francis J. BowMAN 
State or WASHINGTON 


England in the reign of Charles II. By Davin Oaa, fellow and tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 2 vols. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1934. Pp. xiv+771. $11.00. 


The protean willingness of history to abandon old meanings and take on 
new is admirably illustrated in the long procession of histories of the Restora- 
tion period. Beginning with Clarendon’s stately confutation of his enemies, it 
continues in the Whig and Tory altercations of Kennet, North, Echard, Bur- 
net, and Oldmixon. From the vantage ground of the mid-eighteenth century, 
Hume undertook an objective account, but his skepticism in religion and ab- 
solutism in politics drew heavy fue from Hallam’s Anglican orthodoxy and 
ponderous constitutionalism. Lingard supplied a moderate Catholic inter- 
pretation. All these were overshadowed in popularity by Macaulay’s brilliant 
immortalization of the Whig version of events leading to the Revolution. The 
political disorders which agitated Europe in the mid-nineteenth century at- 
tracted the attention of distinguished continental historians to this critical 
period in the evolution of English liberty: Guizot, Ranke, greatest of all, and 
the Austrian, Klopp. The twentieth century has seen—to name only the more 
comprehensive works—Sir Richard Lodge’s volume in the Political history of 
England, chapters of varied authorship in the fifth volume of the Cambridge 
modern history, Mr. Trevelyan’s England under the Stuarts, and very recently 
Mr. Feiling’s History of the Tory party and his British foreign policy, 1660- 
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1672, Mr. Lipson’s two volumes on “The age of mercantilism” in his Economic 
history of England, and Mr. Bryant’s biography of Charles II—the first since 
the publication of O. Airy’s in 1901. Almost at the same moment that Mr. 
Ogg’s work issues from the press we have from the same publishing house the 
initial volume of a new Ozford history of England, from the pen of Mr. G. N. 
Clark, covering the period 1660-1714. In addition, the wealth of monographs, 
biographies, works devoted to special aspects of Restoration history, collec- 
tions of letters, and original materials of all kinds has attained formidable pro- 
portions. It would seem that the period is inexhaustible , and so it is. Not only 
does the new material constantly being made public require incorporation and 
compel revision; but it is impossible for the age which has witnessed the Great 
War, the consummation and breakdown of political democracy and of capital- 
ism, the rise of Fascism, of the Soviets, the New Deal, the League of Nations, 
technocracy, cinema, aircraft, and radio, to see the Restoration as Hume or 
Hallam or Macaulay saw it. The audience, too, has changed; and historians of 
the New History address themselves first of all to their fellow-craftsmen in the 
workshop of history, an eagle-eyed and censorious fraternity. The better to 
endure this scrutiny, history has become austere, cautious, and aloof; the 
authors engage to enlighten, but not to entertain or improve us. They accord 
a sympathetic hearing to every point of view, stopping short of choler or en- 
thusiasm. When Mr. Wells allowed choler to enter his Outline of history, the 
amateur stood revealed. Finally the historian of the New History has to be 
knowledgeable in fields undreamed of by his august predecessors, who thought 
of history in terms of politics, war, and religion. 

Under cover of these seemingly random reflections, the reviewer is really 
pondering Mr. Ogg’s book. It is a work achieved in the best spirit of the New 
History: comprehensive, cool-headed, close to the facts, but displaying qual- 
ities of insight and independence, and adorned by a dry humor. Although, 
like all historic “periods,” the Restoration has only a somewhat artificial unity 
apart from the events which precede and follow it, it is intelligibly presented 
here in its special atmosphere and its real, if transitional, character. By al- 
ternating descriptive or expository chapters with narrative, Mr. Ogg has suc- 
ceeded in marshaling information where it can be most serviceable to the in- 
terpretation of events. “This book is not a biography of Charles IT,” Mr. Ogg 
warns his readers in the preface, “but an attempt to depict, as it were in cross- 
section, one of the most formative stages in the growth of English civilization.” 
Indeed, Charles as a personality plays but a modest part in his own reign; his 
amours and his witticisms are scarcely noticed, and the famous deathbed 
scene is compressed into two unemotional sentences. It is no mean achieve- 
ment to have written two volumes on this reign without mentioning Nell 
Gwynn. On the other hand, Charles as the wearer of the crown, the wielder of 
the prerogative, is carefully and not unsympathetically studied. Mr. Ogg 
finds that “he succeeded in combining kingship with comfort and even amuse- 
ment .... thereby mingling decision and inactivity with such exact balance 
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as both to strengthen the prerogative and postpone the revolution” (p. 149). 
The reign fell “between two worlds,” that in which the king had been a landed 
proprietor, and that in which he was to be an official (p. 445). The struggle be- 
tween crown and parliament turned not on the religious issue, nor on foreign 
policy, nor on finance, nor on the liberties of the subject, but fundamentally, 
Mr. Ogg thinks, on the determination of the landed class to govern England in 
its own interest. Toward the realization of this determination, the abolition of 
the court of wards at the beginning of the reign and the quo warranto proceed- 
ings near its end, were important steps (pp. 161, 519). For the cool expertness 
with which Charles fought his battles almost unaided Mr. Ogg has strong ex- 
pressions of praise: 

Charles quickened the cause of constitutionalism by the suspicion which his con- 

duct created, but he retained his throne by sheer political genius, and bequeathed to his 
brother the strongest prerogative in modern English history. The measure of James’s 
failure is the measure of Charles’s success—a success personal, solitary, and unique [pp. 
459-60). 
The reviewer ventures to interject here that, brilliant as the success undeni- 
ably was, it remained tactical and hence precarious, owing much to popular 
reaction against the rashness of the Whigs. Could “the strongest prerogative 
in modern English history” have been destroyed in three short years even by 
James’s ineptitude? 

In his study of the foreign policy of the reign Mr. Ogg is disposed to con- 
done the Treaty of Dover and the Third Dutch War. The latter was 
a dangerous diversion in French diplomacy, but a perfectly legitimate development in 
English policy. .... Charles’s guilt lay in this, that from Louis’s ardent piety he ob- 
tained money; his merit, in that from Louis’s indignation against the Dutch he obtained 
an advantageous alliance against the commercial rivals of his countrymen ... . [p. 
$49]. 


It may be questioned, however, whether commercial rivalry with the Dutch 
was sufficiently acute in 1672—except for the perennial bickering of the two 
East India Companies—to justify assisting the strongest power in Europe to 
destroy a valuable ally. That the Dutch Republic survived to make possible 
England’s triumph in the War of the Spanish Succession was no part of the 
plan of Charles II. I am inclined to dissent, too, from Mr. Ogg’s explanation 
of Louis’s English policy. That Louis—whatever he may have said—had noth- 
ing to fear from an England united against him and allied with the Dutch (pp. 
600-601) is difficult to accept in the light of subsequent history, nor does it 
seem altogether probable that his motive in pensioning his cousins was not 
primarily to secure acquiescence in French policy, but “for a more constructive 
and disinterested object—to maintain a strong monarchy in England” (p. 
655). 

If the passages quoted above suggest that Mr. Ogg inclines to Tory views, a 
perusal of the book, and particularly of chapter xvii, entitled ““The Stuart re- 
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venge” will redress that impression. In this chapter, Charles’s policy for the 
years 1683-84 is characterized as “‘terrorism at home and surrender abroad” 
(p. 654). “But for the earnest solicitations of the justices, dragoons would 
have been sent into Shropshire in December, 1684, in order to apply the meth- 
ods of persuasion then being applied in Scotland and France” (p. 653). On the 
_ whole, Mr. Ogg concedes little effectiveness to party organization in itself in 
Charles’s reign, and much to fear—fear of the Popish Plot, and fear of the re- 
turn of ’41—much also to personal and local influence in bringing men into 
one camp or the other. 

Although political history has claimed the lion’s share of this cross-section 
of English civilization, Mr. Ogg’s picture of the period is rich and varied, 
ranging from the vogue of quack medicines to the development of literary 
criticism, and showing a broadly inclusive and assimilative scholarship in com- 
posing and proportioning the scattered findings which have accrued from 
many widely separated lines of inquiry. Excellent among the descriptive 
chapters is that entitled “Liberty of the subject,” which treats of local govern- 
ment and those other restraints and responsibilities to which Englishmen of 
the seventeenth century were inured. “Parliament,” says Mr. Ogg, “was a 
wonderful institution, but the unpaid parish constable was much more re- 
markable” (p. 494). The final chapter, which deals with intellectual history, 
is a little crowded for all its sixty pages. 

Notwithstanding the attention which this reign has received from his- 
torians, it abounds still, as Mr. Ogg remarks, in unsolved problems, many of 
which are unlikely to be solved. The ghosts of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey and 
of Essex still haunt the historian; nor can he even now be sure of the nuclei of 
the two famous plots which convulsed the reign. The event of the Restoration 
itself is obscure; the general forces are known, but not the parts played by in- 
dividuals—Monck, perhaps, excepted. There is still work to be done on the 
financial history of the period. 

It is matter for neither surprise nor reproach that Mr. Ogg as an English- 
man takes now and then an identifiably English view of English history. The 
reviewer has never been certain why Englishmen consider themselves dis- 
tinguished from other nations by good nature (p. 218). Is Mr. Ogg right in 
saying: “By the conclusion of the third Dutch War England had achieved a 
standard of material well-being and an acuteness of political consciousness 
such as could not be matched elsewhere in Europe’’? I am quite sure that he 
is wrong in claiming that “the English Navy performed in the Mediterranean 
the functions of a maritime police” (p. 280). 

But these are matters of no moment. Mr. Ogg has made a substantial and 
authoritative contribution to the history of the Stuart period. 


VioLet BARBOUR 
Vassar COLLEGE 
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John Law. CEuvres completes. Published by Paut Harsin, professeur 
a l'Université de Liége. Vol. I, Introduction critique. Money and 
trade considered. Texte anglais et traduction nouvelle. Mémoires sur 
les monnaies et sur la banque 1705-1712; Vol. I1, Mémoires sur la 
banque et sur le commerce 1715; Vol. III, Le Systéme, 1716-1720. 
Les Mémoires justicatifs. L’ histoire des finances pendant la Régence. 
Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1934. Pp. Ixxxviii, 222+328+ 
432. Fr. 150. 


To say that a vast amount of spade work remains to be performed in eco- 
nomic history has become trite; yet it is a commonplace which is startling 
when one realizes that prior to the publication of the volumes under considera- 
tion the complete works of John Law had never been made available to the 
general worker. A comparable lack in the field of intellectual history would be 
to have only part of the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, or in political his- 
tory to know only a portion of the Treaty of Utrecht. In bringing together the 
writings of the man around whom ten years of the financial and economic his- 
tory of France rotates, Paul Harsin, youthful professor at the University of 
Liége, has rendered a service that does something to remedy the backwardness 
of economic history. 

To his task Dr. Harsin has brought a wealth of experience and knowledge. 
The preparation of his excellent Les doctrines monétaires et financiéres en 
France du XVI¢ au XVIII® siécle, his Crédit public et banque d'état en France 
du XVI¢ au XVIII siecle, and his Etude critique sur la bibliographie des euvres 
de Law makes him uniquely fitted for the compilation of the writings of Law. 
And he promises that the publication of Law’s works is only a preliminary 
step in his study of the man: that he plans to publish the works of Dutot, one 
of the chief critics of Law, a list of the most important economic writers of the 
period and of the most pertinent documents, and ultimately a book that will 
attempt to be a definitive life of the great banker and “plunger.” This ambi- 
tious project is commendable; it will receive the approval of every historian 
who claims to be a specialist in eighteenth-century French affairs. 

Professor Harsin has arranged the works of Law in chronological order, be- 
ginning with Money and trade considered and ending with rather pitiful ex- 
planations and rationalizations of the “System.” The purpose of such an ar- 
rangement is to afford a picture of the development of the ideas and activity 
of Law. Unfortunately, the documents themselves do not impart a clear im- 
pression, and the author might have done well to have included in his introduc- 
tion a short biographical sketch of Law and a brief survey of the man’s work. 
He has provided such a summary in T. G. Van Dillen’s History of the principal 
public banks accompanied by extensive bibliographies of the history of banking and 
credit in eleven European countries, which will be found helpful in using the 
present volumes. As it is, Harsin devotes his introduction and footnotes al- 
most exclusively to an analysis of the documents he has published. His in- 
formation is extremely erudite, and one feels safe in trusting his conclusions. 
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Thus his reasons for not including in his collection works that have often been 
attributed to Law, such as Proposals and reasons for constituting a council of 
trade in Scotland and Essay d’un nouveau systéme sur les finances, seem unques- 
tionably sound. 

The greatest discovery made by Professor Harsin in his researches was un- 
doubtedly a document located at Chartres entitled Rétablissement du com- 
merce (September, 1715), which the editor is certain was from the pen of Law. 
It is a comparatively lengthy work, comprising 193 pages of the second vol- 
ume of the present edition, and is heavily charged with illuminating informa- 
tion. It is, in one sense, a history of French foreign commerce from ancient 
times to 1715. It attempts to show the reasons for the decline of trade abroad 
and compares very unfavorably the activities of the French in this regard with 
those of the Dutch and the English. To salvage the wreck of overseas com- 
merce, the formation of a supertrading company is proposed—an organization 
that would make such tremendous profits that the increased supply of capital 
in France would give new life to industry and agriculture and would alleviate 
burdens of taxation. Law presents a scheme for a “planned economy”’ in 
France that would rejuvenate the economic life of the entire nation. Model 
farms would be built; colonies would be exploited; industry would be devel- 
oped; commerce would be stimulated; and carefully prepared statistics would 
be the guide for the adoption of new policies. Crowning all, there would be a 
bank which would provide credit for the nation’s business and pay off the pub- 
lic debt! 

Exceptional as this individual document is, there are numerous others of a 
less sensational nature that provide invaluable information for an understand- 
ing of the economic and financial history of the Regency. The work is one that 
can be trusted; it is one which every serious student of the period should in- 
vestigate with care. 


Sueparp B. 
UNIVERSITY 


Sismondi, 1773-1842. By Jean-R. pe Sauts, docteur és lettres. Vol. I, 
La vie et 'euvre d’un cosmopolite philosophe. Vol. I1, Lettres et docu- 
ments inédits suivis d’une liste des sources et d’une bibliographie. 
(“Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature comparée,” edited by 
MM. Ba.pensperGer and Hazarp, Vol. LXXVII.) Berne: A. 
Francke; Paris: Librairie Honoré Champion, 1932. Pp. xv+481; 
xi+79. Fr. (Swiss) 14. 

G. C. L. Sismondi. Epistolario. Edited by Canto Petiecrint. Vol. I, 
1799-1814. (““Documenti di storia italiana,” N.S.) Florence: “La 
Nuova Italia,” 1933. Pp. 480. L. 26. 

Simonde de Sismondi est un de ces personnages de second plan, estimables 


mais ternes, et parfois un peu ennuyeux, dont on commence a découvrir qu’ils 
méritent une étude attentive, non pas tellement en eux-mémes peut-tre, qu’a 
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cause des milieux qu’ils ont fréquentés et des tendances qu’ils ont réfléchies. 
Célébre vers 1815, Sismondi mourut en 1842 a peu prés oublié; la publication 
partielle de son journal et de sa correspondance lui valut aux environs de 1860 
un regain de notoriété; plus récemment, sa Littérature du midi de l Europe a 
fait l'objet d’une intéressante monographie, et ses Nouveaur principes d’écono- 
mie politique, ses Etudes sur les sciences sociales, ont été commentés en des 
pages magistrales; mais il nous manquait encore un ouvrage d’ensemble, em- 
brassant a la fois sa vie et son ceuvre et montrant les rapports de l'une avec 
l'autre. La thése principale de M. J.-R. de Salis vient a point combler cette 
lacune. 

Cet ouvrage consciencieux et solide est fondé surtout, 4 défaut de mémoires 
malheureusement détruits, sur la correspondance tant publiée qu’inédite de 
Sismondi, ainsi jue sur de nombreux témoignages contemporains; malheu- 
reusement la mise en ceuvre de ces abondants matériaux manque parfois d’élé- 
gance ou méme de clarté. Le style, trop souvent pesant et terne, n’est pas 
toujours dépourvu de provincialismes (cf.notamment, p. 332: “il parla un long 
bout’”’); et le souci de publier des documents inédits ou peu connus a plus 
d’une fois entrainé l’auteur 4 encombrer son développement de longues cita- 
tions, quien rompent l’unité, et dont la place efit été en note ou en appendice. 
Par ailleurs, sous son ordre apparent,le plan est parfois confus: le chapitre iii 
par exemple, consacré a la formation morale et intellectuelle de Sismondi de 
1800 a 1812, renferme des anticipations inopportunes, mais par contre esca- 
mote la question essentielle des relations de Sismondi et de Mme de Staél, de 
peur sans doute de déflorer le chapitre vi, ot l’on trouvera trop tard une 
étude détaillée des rapports du jeune écrivain avec la chatelaine et le groupe 
de Coppet. Dans l’ensemble, les chapitres biographiques sont notablement 
plus poussés que les chapitres critiques, qui restent un peu sommaires. On 
attendait en particulier une étude plus approfondie de |’Histoire des répu- 
bliques italiennes. On s’étonne un peu, a ce propos, de ne pas voir rendre a 
Helvétius la part qui semble lui revenir dans la conception de la thése fonda- 
mentale de cet ouvrage. Ce sont les gouvernements et non les climats, dit Sis- 
mondi, qui sont la cause déterminante du caractére des nations, comme le 
montre avec évidence l’histoire de I'Italie, od l’altération du caractére national 
s’explique, non point par le climat qui est resté constant, mais bien par les 
gouvernements qui ont changé. Or, dés 1758, dans son livre De l’esprit (dis- 
cours IIT), Helvétius avait vivement combattu la théorie des climats et “tous 
les raisonnements pareils qui, toujours répétés, ont toujours été démentis par 
l’expérience de l’Histoire” (chap. xxvii), et vigoureusement soutenu que, “en 
tous les pays, le génie du Gouvernement fait le génie des Nations” (chap. xxx), 
en fondant précisément cette affirmation sur l’exemple des Romains et des 
Grecs, dont l’avilissement contemporain ne peut s’expliquer que par le 
changement des gouvernements: “Si la différente température des climats 
avait tant d’influence sur les Ames et sur les esprits, pourquoi ces Romains, si 
magnifiques, si audacieux sous un gouvernement républicain, seraient-ils 
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aujourd’hui si mous et si efféminés? Pourquoi ces Grecs et ces Egyptiens, qui, 
jadis recommandables par leur esprit et leur vertu, étoient l’admiration de la 
terre, en font-ils aujourd’hui le mépris?”’ (chap. xxvii); ou encore: “Pourquoi 
ne trouve-t-on plus de Phocion a Athénes, de Pélopidas a Thébes, de Décius a 
Rome? La température de ces climats n’a pas changé: a quoi donc attribuer 
la transmigration des arts, des sciences, du courage et de la vertu, si ce n’est a 
des causes morales?”’ (chap. xxvii); et enfin: “La position physique de la 
Gréce est toujours la méme; pourquoi les Grecs d’aujourd’hui sont-ils si 
différents des Grecs d’autrefois? C’est que la forme de leur gouvernement a 
changé” (chap. xxx). Ces quelques rapprochements suffisent 4 montrer qu’il 
efit peut-tre été intéressant d’essayer de déterminer la dette de Sismondi en- 
vers Helvétius, dont le nom n’est pas méme cité, 4 notre connaissance, dans 
louvrage de M. de Salis. D’autre part, l’auteur dépéche en un paragraphe le 
probléme des rapports de Sismondi et de Stendhal, qui efit mérité mieux: en 
1808, en 1811, Beyle s’intéresse aux premiers tomes des Républiques italiennes; 
en 1818, il lit la Lattérature du midi; en 1817 dans Rome, Naples et Florence, en 
1818 dans la V ie de Napoléon, il introduit plusieurs fois le nom de Sismondi; en 
1818 encore, il met largement a contribution les Républiques italiennes dans 
divers fragments destinés a une seconde édition de Rome, Naples et Florence; 
il parle encore de l’historien genevois dans ses lettres a Stricht, dans sa Vie de 
Rossini (1823), dans ses Letters from Paris (1825); il le pille impudemment dans 
ses Promenades dans Rome (1829), dont plusieurs dizaines de pages ne sont que 
la transcription ou le démarquage des Républiques italiennes; il l’utilise encore 
dans |’Abbesse de Castro (1838). L’influence de Sismondi sur la pensée de 
Beyle et son sillage dans I’ceuvre de Stendhal ne sont peut-¢tre pas ses moindres 
titres de gloire. Regrettons enfin que l’auteur n’ait pas jugé nécessaire de 
terminer son gros volume, que l’abondance méme des matériaux rend parfois 
diffus et pénible a lire, par une conclusion d’ou se seraient dégagés plus nette- 
ment les traits essentiels de la personnalité et de l’ceuvre de Sismondi. 

A cette thése principale, M. de Salis a joint comme thése complémentaire 
un volume d’inédits et de bibliographie. On y trouvera notamment, outre une 
bibliographie trés complete des ceuvres de Sismondi et des études biographiques 
et critiques qui lui ont été consacrées, une minutieuse liste chronologique 
de ses lettres tant inédites que publiées, qui sont, comme on le sait, fort 
dispersées. Cette liste constitue un instrument de travail dont le mérite et 
l’utilité restent incontestables, bien qu’une publication récente vienne d’en 
montrer les lacunes. 

M. Carlo Pellegrini, déja connu pour son Sismondi e la storia delle letterature 
dell’ Europa meridionale (1926) et ses Note Sismondiane (1930), commence en 
effet de son cété la publication d’un Epistolario de Sismondi. Le premier 
volume, précédé d’une substantielle introduction, renferme 182 lettres s’éche- 
lonnant d’octobre 1799 4 mars 1814. Cinquante d’entre elles, adressées a la 
comtesse d’Albany, avaient déja été fort incomplétement publiées par Saint- 
René Taillandier dans ses Lettres inédites de Sismondi, de Bonstetten, de 
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Mme de Staél et de Mme de Souza a la comtesse d’ Albany (1863); mais M. 
Pellegrini a eu soin d’en faire collationner le texte sur les originaux conservés a 
la Bibliothéque de Montpellier. Dix-sept lettres 4 Guglielmo Piatti, en partie 
inédites, nous renseignent sur le réle joué par Sismondi dans la publication de 
la traduction italienne de Corinne; onze lettres a Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi, 
publiées pour la premiére fois par Teresa Lodi dans la Civiltd moderna de 1932, 
nous permettent de nous faire une idée précise des relations de Sismondi avec 
la Sta#l vénitienne; enfin, une cinquantaine d’autres lettres a divers corre- 
spondants, jusqu’ici dispersées dans les publications les plus variées, sont pour 
la premiére fois recueillies et mises 4 leur rang. Mais la grande nouveauté du 
volume, ce sont les cinquante-neuf lettres 4 Mme de Staél, publiées pour la 
premiére fois d’aprés les originaux conservés aux archives de Coppet. Elles 
s’échelonnent du 21 janvier 1801 au 12 septembre 1812, et jettent une vive 
lumiére sur les rapports de Sismondi avec la dame de Coppet: la lettre du 21 
janvier 1801 nous apprend comment il entra en relations avec l’auteur de la 
Littérature en lui offrant des arguments pour confondre Chateaubriand; celle 
du 28 avril 1805 prouve irréfutablement qu’il fut amoureux de Mme de Staél, 
et, se flattant d’étre payé de retour, osa lui découvrir une passion qui ne fut 
pas agrée; celle du 12 novembre 1806 montre qu’il participa a la correction des 
épreuves de Corinne; presque toutes renferment de précieuses allusions 
au cercle de Coppet. Signalons que deux d’entre elles semblent avoir été 
interverties: la lettre 7, datée de Genéve, mercredi [1803] devrait se placer 
avant la lettre 6, datée de Genéve, 30 mai [1803]. En effet, dans cette derniére, 
l’auteur, qui déclare p. 18 qu’il a passé huit jours sans voir Mme de Staél, se 
reproche vivement p. 19 d’avoir été assez insensé pour lui dire qu'il craignait 
sa compassion; or, c’est précisément dans la lettre datée du mercredi qu’il dit, 
p. 20, en refusant une invitation de Mme de Staél: “Je crains la compassion 
de Monsieur Necker, je crains la vétre, j’ai besoin a présent de solitude.” Il 
faut donc ainsi rétablir l’ordre des faits;: le mercredi 25 mai, a cause de l'état 
inquiétant de sa fiancée Lucile, Sismondi ne peut aller diner chez Mme de Staél, 
et refuse une autre invitation pour le lendemain jeudi, en déclarant en outre 
& Mme de Staél qu'il craint sa compassion et a besoin de solitude; le lundi 
30 mai, il l'entrevoit par hasard chez le préfet, s’émeut d’un mot qu'elle lui 
dit, court chez elle, apprend qu’elle vient de partir pour Coppet, et lui écrit 
pour s’excuser de l’avoir fuie pendant huit jours, c’est a dire depuis le 
dimanche 22. 

Le texte de |’Epistolario est quelque peu déparé par de nombreuses fautes 
d’impressions ou erreurs de lecture, dont la plupart sont, il est vrai, relevée:: 
dans les Aggiunte e correzioni; signalons cependant encore: p. 62, ligne 5, livré 
pour levé; p. 74, 1. 14, emprisonnés pour empoisonnés; p. 84, 1. 12, pour vous 
aurait importé pour peu vous aurait importé; p. 162, |. 5, et p. 473, 1. 31, 
trouqué et truqué pour tronqué; p. 190, |. 22, ces rives pour ces réves; p. 191, 1. 29, 
que lui ait refusée pour qu’il lui ait refusée [?]; p. 181, 1. 1, ma lettre pour une 
lettre; p. 340, 1. 22, pas pour par. 
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Bref, en dépit des quelques réserves que nous avons formulées, le Sis- 
mondi de M. de Salis est un ouvrage solide, indispensable 4 quiconque voudra 
désormais étudier l’historien genevois; mais il doit déja étre complété ou rec- 
tifié sur plusieurs points a l’aide des documents nouveaux publiés par M. 
Pellegrini dans le premier volume d’un Epistolario dont nous attendons im- 


patiemment la suite. 
Rosert VIGNERON 
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A decade of revolution, 1789-1799. By Crane Brinton, Harvard 
University. (“The rise of modern Europe.” Edited by Wii1aM L. 
Lancer.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. Pp. 330. $3.75. 


For some years, Mr. Brinton has been making Channel flights, viewing al- 
ternately and with detached impartiality the political notions current in 
France and England at the end of the eighteenth century and the succeeding 
age. After three brilliant monographs, he now presents a new synthesis of the 
French Revolutionary period. 

Let it be said at once that this is a remarkably successful piece of work. In 
three ways it 1s outstanding. Here, better than anywhere else, one can find 
conveniently a summary of the most authoritative and recent monographs in 
French and other tongues; the annotated bibliography is invaluable. Here, 
more than in any other recent book, the European countries and personalities 
outside of France come to life and become real. And here to an unusual extent 
one is conscious of a fresh, realistic interpretation of a well-worn theme. 

Since this interpretation is distinctly personal and vigorously set forth, it 
cannot be expected that everyone will agree with it. The author, who is an 
admirer of Burke, somewhere alludes to him as an enlightened conservative. 
One feels that, though he is more sympathetic with the Revolution than Burke, 
this phrase not inaptly characterizes Mr. Brinton himself. Toward the Dan- 
ton-Robespierre feud, which has been the burning issue among republican his- 
torians and which is here brilliantly discussed, Mr. Brinton occupies the at- 
titude of a neutral bystander, who seems to say, “A plague o’ both your 
houses.”” As against both Aulard and Mathiez, his real sympathy apparently 
lies with the Cochin school and the plot-theory of the Revolution. The reader 
who is likely to be repelled by this attitude should be assured that the plot- 
theory is not espoused in the extreme sense of Mrs. Webster, but rather as the 
“political organization of an active minority with a definite program” (p. 35). 
We who have lived through the Russian Revolution can hardly object to this 
thesis as at least a partial explanation. Against the view which would derive 
the Revolution exclusively from economic determinism and obscure mass- 
movements, it would seem sound. But it leaves too little play for the influence 
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of chance and personality, which Seignobos stressed as vital elements in his- 
torical causation. 

A concrete example is the statement that the Jacobins directed their elabo- 
rate organization “almost from the first” toward the creation of a republic 
(pp. 20-21), disputing the view of Aulard that no one wanted this form of gov- 
ernment until the king’s flight in 1791 and that the republic was in part the re- 
sult of Louis’ stupidity. Somewhat inconsistently, Mr. Brinton declares in 
the middle of this passage that “doubtless few members of the Jacobin Clubs 
in 1790 were prepared to overthrow the existing monarchy.” This would re- 
duce the quarrel between him and Aulard, so far as dates are concerned, to a 
very narrow margin of difference. But Mr. Brinton feels that the Jacobins, 
being what they were, could not possibly have worked with Louis, being what 
he was; had he been different, they might have accepted the monarchy. That 
gives away the whole plot-theory and brings in again the importance of the 
king’s personality. Why assume that the Jacobins foresaw in advance that a 
constitutional monarchy would not work? There had been rois fainéants be- 
fore. If Louis XIII would let Richelieu rule and Louis XV would subordinate 
himself to the will of a mistress, why might not the well-disposed, indolent, 
anxious-to-please Louis XVI yield to the will of the people? One may feel that 
the Jacobins, well-to-do citizens, hoped—for a time at least—that he would, 
and were willing to try the experiment in good faith. Admittedly they found 
in the end that he would not, and became republican. The sole point is: How 
early did they become finally disillusioned and make this shift? The point is 
pivotal, for on it hinges the whole interpretation as between a plan precon- 
ceived from the first and a policy gradually evolved as the result of cireum- 
stance and personality. 

Whatever reservations one may be inclined to make to his general inter- 
pretation or in some points of detail, Mr. Brinton has produced a vital book, 
full of original thought, literary skill, and flashes of mocking humor. Well- 
chosen illustrations add to its value. The student, no less than the general 
reader, will find here the most refreshingly novel and challenging reappraisal 


of the Revolution now available. 
EvuaGene N. Curtis 
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French nationalism in 1789 according to the general cahiers. By Bra- 
trick Fry Hystop. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 343. $3.75. 

The advice once tendered to a young student of the French Revolution by 
the late Ambassador Jusserand was: ‘Read the cahiers. It’s allin the cahiers.” 

This advice was doubtlessly intended to be merely suggestive; but the study 
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under review makes it abundantly evident that, if not “all,” at least “much,” 
of the Revolution is to be found in the cahiers. In addition or incidental to the 
treatment of nationalism is a large amount of useful information on the cahiers 
themselves, the organization of the government under the old régime, abuses 
and desired reforms, divergent class interests, electoral districts and election 
procedure especially in 1789, the state of public opinion, ete. The author has 
a unique equipment for the work in hand, having already published a Réper- 
toire critique des cahiers de doléances de 1789 (Paris, 1933) and having prepared 
a Guide to the general cahiers of 1789, which will be published shortly. 

Nationalism is defined as “the really appropriate term to describe the gen- 
eral change in governmental policy and in popular sentiment toward em- 
phasizing the principle of nationality and devotion to the national state.” 
To the two elements common to all nationalism—‘consciousness of national- 
ity and national patriotism”—France has added two new elements—“democ- 
racy and étatisme’—which give a distinctive character to contemporary 
French nationalism. The work is, in fact, a discussion of these basic elements 
and an examination of the general cahiers for the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent they existed on the eve of the Revolution. At that time national- 
ism had to make its way against the opposing loyalties of class and province on 
the one hand and a degree of cosmopolitanism on the other. Although dealing 
primarily with practical problems rather than ideas, the cahiers reveal not only 
“‘a more comprehensive and a firmer popular conception of nationality” than 
previously existed but also “the embryonic development of all the ideas which 
have since become vital factors in French nationality.”” The Frenchman of the 
nineteenth century draws a clear distinction between the patrie and the state 
in his practical solution of the philosophical conflict between étatisme and 
democratic individualism. 

He maintains his individualism against an aggressive state at home but will sacri- 
fice completely his individualism in defense of France. Democracy holds French 
étatisme and patriotism in check and prevents an excessive consciousness of French na- 
tionality from resulting in a completely chauvinistic patriotism. 


Had greater stress been placed upon the fear of aggressive neighbors as a 
factor in the development of patriotism and national consciousness, a stronger 
case might have been made. This study has been worked out in elaborate de- 
tail and with the most painstaking care. The pages fairly bristle with foot- 
note citations. Helpful summaries are provided for most of the chapters. 
There is an adequate bibliography, and the appendix contains much valuable 
material which supports or supplements the text. 


Grorce Gorpon ANDREWS 
Strate University or Iowa 
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Les contributions directes a l époque de la Révolution dans le département 
du Puy-de-Déme. By Rosert ScuNeRB, agrégé d’histoire et de 
géographie, docteur és lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, [1934]. Pp. 610. 
Fr. 80. 


Recueil de textes et de tableaux relatifs a la patente a l’époque de la Révolu- 
tion dans le département du Puy-de-Déme. By Ropert SCHNERB, 
agrégé de l’Université, docteur és lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. 
Pp. 110. Fr. 20. 


The confusion and injustices in the tax system of the Old Régime were 
among the principal causes of the French Revolution, and naturally received 
most serious attention from the several legislative and constitutional assem- 
blies. The problem of revolutionary economists and lawmakers was to de- 
vise a scheme of taxation which would marry the principles of liberty and 
equality to efficiency and sufficiency of collections. The chronicle of their 
endeavors—largely a tale of rude conflict between theory and practice—has 
been told in several studies from the vantage point of Paris. Camille Bloch’s 
Procés-verbaux du comité des finances de l Assemblée constituante (Paris, 1922) 
and, more particularly, his Les contributions directes (Paris, 1914) made the 
important documents in the story public property. Largely on the basis of 
these, Marcel Marion wrote the pertinent sections of his Histoire financiére de 
la France depuis 1715 (6 vols.; Paris, 1914-31). 

These works, along with the several studies of local affairs in Auvergne by 
Francisque Mége, have been well exploited by M. Schnerb for the present 
doctoral dissertation, begun under the auspices of the late Albert Mathiez. In 
addition, however, M. Schnerb has combed the archives of the Département 
du Puy-de-D6me and several of its communes, and has produced two volumes 
which in many regards are a model of what local history should be—precise, 
objective, carefully organized, and, above all, fitting neatly into the larger pat- 
tern of national affairs. 

Except that it provides a mine of illustration and detail in support of many 
statements regarding the revolutionary tax system that have not hitherto had 
sufficient bolstering, M. Schnerb’s thesis presents little that is new. He draws, 
however, an amazingly convincing picture of the obstacles that stood in the 
way of effective reform. Some of the impedimenta inherited from the Old 
Régime were tax arrears, hatred of tax officials, opposition to income taxes on 
wages and salaries, physiocratic preference for a land tax, hostility to indirect 
taxes, and inequalities in the assignment of quotas among the geographical 
subdivisions of the nation. To these were to be added the topographical diffi- 
culties of the department—long winters, bad roads, high mountains, conflicts 
of economic interest between city dwellers and farmers. Democratic idealists 
of the Revolution further complicated the situation by insistence upon the 
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principle of proportional taxation, which was difficult to secure without an in- 
come tax, and led to a number of unsuccessful substitutes for the vingtiéme of 
the Old Régime which were, for the most part, only surcharges on the land 
tax (la fonciére), and to an intermittent industrial and commercial license tax 
(la patente). The elective principle brought about a disruption of the tax per- 
sonnel of the Old Régime (with, however, some notable exceptions) and the 
resulting choice of illiterate and frequently dishonest functionaries whose anxi- 
ety to please their constituents wrestled with their zeal to fill their tax quotas. 
The decentralization within the departments led to contention between mu- 
nicipalities, anxious to spare their fellow-citizens, and departmental tax au- 
thorities, equally anxious to collect. After war, terror and paper-money in- 
flation had made this confusion worse confounded, it was not surprising to 
find that, when the Directory succeeded to the Convention, the taxpayers of 
the Puy-de-Déme owed 66,000 francs on the taxes of 1790, the last of the Old 
Régime; that part of the taxes of 1791 and 1792 were not yet fully paid; that 
the tax rolls of 1793 were still incomplete and the collections hardly begun; 
that even the assessment of 1794 was unfinished; and that three-tenths of an 
extraordinary forced loan (emprunt forcé) was still due. A little later imposts 
were payable in kind, specie, assignafs (at several varying evaluations) and 
mandats territoriaux (also at several varying evaluations). One of the few 
achievements of the Directory was that it nevertheless put some stability into 
tax collection and caught up, to a large extent, upon arrears. 

M. Schnerb estimates that considerably less was collected under the ten 
years of the Revolutionary assemblies than might have been expected of the 
Old Régime tax system. Yet he insists that, despite the advantages of the 
new system for speculators and middle-class functionaries, it reduced the rela- 
tive burden upon the poor. He also points out that many of the experiments 
of the Revolution formed the basis of the Napoleonic tax reforms that have 
since in large part prevailed. 

M. Schnerb’s complementary thesis is a collection of texts—mostly the cor- 
respondence of tax officials—relative to the unsuccessful efforts to collect the 
three separate patentes of the Constituent, the Convention, and the Directory. 


Louis GorTscHALK 
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The Russian journals of Martha and Catherine Wilmot. Being an ac- 
count by two Irish ladies of their adventures in Russia as guests of the 
celebrated Princess Daschkaw, containing vivid descriptions of con- 
temporary court life and society, and lively anecdotes of many interest- 
ing historical characters. 1803-1808. Edited, with an introduction 
and notes by THe Marcuioness or Lonponperry and H. M. 
Hype. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 423. $9.50. 


Unlike recent visitors to Russia, Martha and Catherine Wilmot did not go 
to that country in the first decade of the nineteenth century with malice afore- 
thought. They had no intention of writing a book on the subject of Russia 
during the Napoleonic wars. The letters and diaries of these two Anglo-Irish 
ladies, preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy and from which 
the present volume is a selection, are correspondingly more fresh and vivid. 

The Wilmot sisters were, during their stay in Russia, guests of the famous 
Princess Dashkova, who had met the Wilmot family during her own travels in 
Great Britain in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Dashkova be- 
longed to the aristocratic élite of Russian society, and introduced her guests 
both to the imperial family and to the leading social circles in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. The doors of Russian aristocracy were open before them, and 
they had innumerable opportunities to observe both the splendid facade and 
the rather dim foundations of the Russian grand monde of that period. 

On the other hand, the Wilmot sisters became well acquainted with Russian 
country life, as they spent much of their time at Dashkova’s country estate in 
Central Russia, and also accompanied her on visits to her other estate in White 
Russia. Thus they were also in a position to observe the life of Russian serf- 
dom and the relations between the serfs and their masters. 

It is curious to note that the life of Russian serfs, as contrasted with that of 
contemporary Irish peasants, did not impress at least one of the sisters, 
Martha, as being particularly gloomy. 


Wou’d to God our Paddys were half as well clothed or fed the year round as are the 
Russians. There is for and against in every state, but take the two Nations to Robt’s 
touchstones, “have they enough to eat, to drink?” “Have they Houses, firing and a bed 
to lie on?” and trust me the Bears would triumph, oh beyond comparison. If they are 
Slaves ’tis likewise the master’s interest to treat them kindly. His population constitutes 
his riches, and he who neglects or oppresses his subjects becomes their victim and sinks 
himself . . . . [p. 147]. 


In her turn, Eleanor Cavanagh, a native Irish girl who accompanied 
Catherine Wilmot as her maid, and whose two letters have also been pub- 
lished in the book, makes the following naive comment while describing their 
stay in St. Petersburg: “We have music eneough all over this House. Eight 
men servants sit down with their Flutes and Fiddles; they call them Slaves 
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tho’, but the never a bit of a chain do I see hanging about them any way” (p. 
183). 

Taken as a whole, Russian life must have seemed to the Wilmot sisters full 
of paradoxes. Wealth and poverty, brilliant education and darkness, love for 
music and coarseness, everything is mixed together. “Russia is but in the 
12th century,” remarks Catherine, who is somewhat more critical than her 
sister. “Yes! I know all about the luxury of Moscow and the civilisation of 
St. Petersburg, but have you ever seen a clumsy romping ignorant girl of 12 
years old with a fine Parisian Cap upon her head? So seems to my eye this 
Imperial realm” (p. 223). 

The Wilmot journals are also interesting for the new light they throw on 
the personality of the sisters’ host, Princess Dashkova, who was, without 
doubt, one of the remarkable women of her time. It was at the suggestion of 
Martha Wilmot that Dashkova wrote her valuable memoirs (published by 
Martha Wilmot, then Mrs. Bradford, in 1840). 

For those interested in Russian social history in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the present volume is a vivid and entertaining account, which can be read 
with profit along with such works as Tolstoy’s War and peace and Griboye- 
dov’s The misfortune of being clever. 

GEORGE VERNADSKY 
UNIVERSITY 


Freedom versus organization 1814-1914. By Brrtranp RvssE.L, 
M.A., F.R.S. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. 471. 


$3.50. 

Bertrand Russell’s Freedom versus organization is by far the most satisfac- 
tory history of the nineteenth and early twentieth century with which I am 
acquainted. It recalls the main political events, but devotes itself chiefly to 
changing conditions and to influential theories of social, political, and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Chance, the author sees, plays a great part in human 
affairs, large and small: that is to say, “trivial occurrences which happened to 
have great effects.”” He says, quaintly but memorably: 

The purpose of this book is to trace the opposition and interaction of two main 
causes of chance in the nineteenth century, the belief in freedom which was common to 
Liberals and Radicals, and the necessity of organization which arose through industrial 
and scientific technique. 

In his The analysis of mind the writer stated that “what we call one ‘event’ 
turns out to be a process,”’ as we know the world now, and that the ancient 
and still overwhelmingly accepted notion of cause and effect is sadly mislead- 
ing. This new doctrine dominates his whole historical presentation and gives 
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it its freshness and value. Mr. Russell enumerates three kinds of “‘causes,”’ or 
factors in change, namely, economic technique, political theory, and impor- 
tant individuals. “I do not believe,” he adds, “that any one of these three can 
be ignored, or wholly explained away as an effect of causes of other kinds.”’ So 
they all play a prominent part in his book and serve as starting-points for his 
admirable discussion of, for instance, a flagrant economic interpretation of 
man’s past. 

The table of contents will show that the author does not confine himself 
narrowly to the litigants in the case of Freedom vs. Organization: Pert I, 
“The principle of legitimacy.” Part II, “The march of mind,” Section A, 
“The social background” ; Section B, “The philosophical radicals”’; Section C, 
“Socialism.” Part III, “Democracy and plutocracy in America;” Section A, 
“Democracy in America’’; Section B, “Competition and monopoly in Amer- 
ica.” Part IV, “Nationalism and imperialism” ; Conclusion. 

Mr. Russell relieves and enlivens his book with many well-chosen extracts 
from the historical sources. Thinkers and statesmen are to him menschlich 
allzu menschlich, and he finds their intimate weaknesses in no way irrelevant in 
reckoning the factors of change. Metternich confesses, for example: ‘““My 
mind conceives nothing narrow or limited; I always go, on every side, far be- 
yond all that occupies the greater number of men of business. . . . . I cannot 
help saying to myself twenty times a day: “Good God, how right I am and 
how wrong they are!” Prudent mothers kept their daughters away from the 
young Otto von Bismarck, who says that he enjoys a certain prestige among 
the neighboring Junkers because 
I can read easily, always dress like a human being, can carve game with the accuracy 
of a butcher, ride easily and boldly, smoke very strong cigars, and am able to drink all 
my guests under the table—for unfortunately, I can no longer get drunk, although my 
memory tells me that this condition used to be a very happy one. 


The vanity of William of the Withered Arm is not to be overlooked in the 
spinning-out of events. “Thinking,” the author declares, “is not one of the 
natural activities of man; it is a product of disease, like a high temperature in 
illness.” The British radicals 

were a curious set of men: rather uninteresting, quite without what is called “vision,” 
prudent, rational, arguing carefully from premises which were largely false to conclu- 
sions which were in harmony with the interests of the middle class... . . Like Mr. 
Murdstone in David Copperfield, they tolerated no weakness. 


One great innovation in Russell’s book is the allotment of a quarter of his 
work to the development of economic life in the United States. In discussing 
the origins he properly relies on Charles A. Beard’s data derived from the 
dusty records of the federal treasury. Certain newspapers, at the time, de- 
nounced Beard as one uncovering the nakedness of the fathers, especially the 
revered Hamilton. He received anonymous letters from heated patriots, who 
could hardly have had the wits to understand his temperate and closely rea- 
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soned argument but who, as one recommended, would have had him dismem- 
bered and his limbs distributed among the boroughs of the great city in which 
he resided. Russell shows how Jefferson’s estimate of national life proved, as 
Bryce says of Dante’s De monarchia, an epitaph rather than a prophesy. There 
is much space given to the tendency of free competition to beget monopoly, in- 
cluding an abundance of illustrations taken from our best writers on stock-ex- 
change brigands and captains of industry. Those unfamiliar with this litera- 
ture of exposure will find that Mr. Russell has summarized it in a piquant and 
instructive manner. Daniel Drew, Jay Gould, “Commodore” Vanderbilt, the 
elder Morgan, Carnegie and the rest are depicted in full undress. 

The discussion of Marx is very satisfactory. His debt to Engels both for 
daily bread and ideas is emphasized. Russell shrewdly remarks: 

There is no limit to the cruelties men will inflict for the sake of gain. This is not a 
new fact produced by capitalism: Coeur de Lion’s treatment of the Jews, Pizzaro’s 
treatment of the Incas, show the same cold-blooded cupidity as was shown by the em- 
ployers who filled Marx with detestation. But when we consider him as a prophet for 
the present day, the matter is somewhat different. Marx’s hatred, natural as it was, and 
hateful as were its objects, was not a good basis for a scientific study of economics, or for 
a constructive theory of the system by which capitalism was to be superseded. It has 
perhaps been a misfortune that Marxist doctrine became crystallized as a result of the 
study of industrial England in the ’40’s; at a later period it might have taken a form less 
fierce and capable of winning adherents over a wider field. 


The chapters on imperialism and nationalism bring together much impor- 
tant information and are accompanied by pertinent comments. The conclu- 
sion of the author, whose present opinion is especially striking when we con- 
sider his personal policy during the Great War, is: “It is not by pacifist senti- 
ment, but by world-wide economic organization, that civilized mankind is to 
be saved from collective suicide.” 

If by some unhoped-for intervention of Providence all members of Con- 
gress (including our most vocal senators) and our leading newspaper editors 
could be presented with this book and miraculously endowed with the intel- 
lectual ability to understand it and the high ambition to read and inwardly di- 
gest it, there would be fewer futile editorials and a signal purgation of the 


Congressional record. 


James Harvey Rosinson 
New York 


Reaction and revolution, 1814-1832. By Freperick B. Artz, Oberlin 
College. (“The rise of modern Europe.” Edited by Wiiu1am L. 
Lancer.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. Pp. 317. $3.75. 
Looking back across a century to that other peace dictated by panic, we 

once more see a little group of men nullifying their Holy Alliance in a series of 

international conferences terminated only by England’s refusal longer to burn 
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her fingers with hot continental chestnuts. We see mad reaction finally com- 
pelling the obscure masses to seek their own revolutionary solutions. Such is 
the familiar story, tinged by a growing consciousness of important economic 
and social factors imperfectly understood. 

Professor Artz has ably presented the newer viewpoint in a scholarly book 
which is quite definitely the best in its field. There is nothing here of that too 
finely balanced judgment which used to irritate John Morley. Our present 
author, also an avowed liberal, is positive and undismayed as he traces the 
rise of a liberalism doomed to fail. 

This compact volume, for the student as well as the general reader, is 
warmly commended to a public jaded in recent years by “creative” dramatic 
biography and history. For the great industry and enthusiasm lavished on 
this book, for its restraint and good taste, we are grateful. The author has not 
labored for the quotable epigram, has not strained after paradox. 

In the series on “The rise of modern Europe” it would seem that Mr. Artz 
has the most difficult of all the assignments. The extension of the convention- 
al period to include the years 1814-32 is an obvious, though slight, advantage. 
The fact remains that this span of years is relatively dull. Our interest de- 
pends in large measure upon what went before and what followed. Innumer- 
able new studies modify and clarify our views but cannot alter this essential 
truth. So much the more praiseworthy, then, is the skill of one who success- 
fully relieves the tedium of an interval. 

In Reaction and revolution the treatment of France is complete and authori- 
tative, as one would expect from the author of France under the Bourbon 
Restoration (1931). This special interest and competence throw the distribu- 
tion of emphasis out of balance. It seems to the reviewer that the paragraphs 
devoted to Italy, good as they are, must be considered relatively inadequate. 
Holland and Belgium do not make their tardy entrance until page 270. Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, as well as England, are dealt with sympathetically 
and rather fully. 

One can only praise the tolerant view of the Congress of Vienna based on 
the newer studies. The painstaking and brilliant portraits of the leading per- 
sonages are especially noteworthy, even now that they have become so much 
less heroic. The narrow reactionaries at Vienna not only dreaded but foresaw 
the collapse of the Habsburg Empire. We know today what that disruption 
means. 

With so many merits to note, it may be gratuitous to point out that some 
parts of the text are perhaps too cluttered with facts, and so do not always 
fuse into a smoothly finished synthesis. A smaller mass of material with more 
explanatory expansion might have been helpful. An almost uniformly clear 
and easy style is occasionally marred by hasty construction. The bibliogra- 
phies are excellent. 

The best parts of a book which is good from start to finish are those devoted 
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to intellectual and cultural tendencies: Liberalism, Romanticism, Idealism, and 
“the search for a principle of Authority.” Much, too, on politics and econom- 
ics could be read with great profit by those in high places. One pertinent quo- 
tation must suffice. “Relief was distributed on a lavish scale, with the result 
that everywhere wages and relief became completely confused” (p. 40). 


W. A. Frayer 
Boston 


Feldmarschall Fiirst Windischgritz. Revolution und Gegenrevolution in 
Osterreich. By Paut Miter. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1934. 
Pp. 408. Rm. 15. 


Storm and stress in contemporary Austria cali to mind the tumultuous 
years of 1848-49, when the forces of disunion threatened to destroy the poly- 
national Habsburg state. That fate was averted in large part by the army and 
its commanders, prominent among them Prince Alfred Windischgriitz. Herr 
Miiller, of the Vienna school of historians, while studying attitudes of German 
nobility with regard to the ideas of the French Revolution, reached the con- 
clusion that an up-to-date study of Windischgriitz would be in order. The 
idea grew into the present definitive biography. 

Naturally, the author devotes much attention to the stirring events in 
1848-49, when were thrown into bold relief the problems which were to domi- 
nate the political life of the Habsburg state until its dissolution. A High-Tory 
by conviction, Windischgriitz was the strongest adversary with whom the 
revolutionists had to reckon. Fortuitously in Vienna when the storm broke, he 
was granted dictatorial authority until the torrent had subsided. Returning 
to his native Bohemia, he organized the first real campaign against the revolu- 
tion. His hatred of insurgents was accentuated by the accidental killing of his 
wife during street fighting in Prague. Windischgriitz’ success in crushing the 
Czech uprising won him wide acclaim in conservative circles. As the marshal 
himself asserted: “Uberall hat die Revolution gesiegt, hier ist sie bezwungen 
worden.” Thenceforward, he was the man of the hour in Austria. His victory 
over the Viennese rebels in October, 1848, brought him to the acme of his pres- 
tige. He exercised considerable influence in effecting changes in the imperial 
ministry and in elevating Francis Joseph to the throne. When he failed quick- 
ly to overpower the insurgent Magyars against whom he was ordered, Win- 
dischgriitz was unceremoniously jerked from the saddle. Nevertheless, he re- 
fused to be merely a “Beobachter in der Loge.” During the 1850’s he strenu- 
ously opposed the dictatorial policy pursued in domestic affairs, and objected 
to the concordat negotiated with Rome. In foreign relations he favored the 
revival of the Holy Alliance as a preserver of order against France. With Met- 
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ternich he inveighed against the official attitude toward Russia during the 
Crimean War, feeling that it would make the tsardom an implacable enemy. 
After the catastrophe of 1859, Windischgriitz was restored tofavor by the 
emperor, and participated in the drafting of the somewhat liberal constitu- 
tion of 1860. 

In the first chapter, Herr Miller makes a brilliant attempt to narrate and 
explain the contents of the marshal’s mind. While in places the result is of du- 
bious value, the chapter as a whole possesses real distinction. A historian’s 
biography, this study leaves little to be desired. A wide variety of archival 
sources, official and private, has been subjected to microscopic scrutiny—one 
chapter, the longest, is studded with 1,232 references! One lays aside the book 
with the conviction that it will long be regarded as the standard life of an 
energetic and clever member of the old Austrian aristocracy. 


ARTHUR J. May 
University or RocHESTER 
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This work is designed to be “‘so far as is possible, a complete reference book to all 
matters in which Gibraltar has played a part in modern times.” It consists of a brief 
sketch of the history of Gibraltar, together with ‘“‘a guide to that literature, unofficial 
and official, popular and technical, which is connected with the history of Gibraltar 
since its capture by the English.” In a bibliography which covers, therefore, a period 
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of two hundred and thirty years, it is perhaps to be expected that the specialist in any 

ticular period will find gaps, and criticism would seem ungenerous, were it not that 
Faleue Abbott has himself aimed at a comprehensiveness which includes such 
minutiae as bathing fatalities, incursions of frogs, unveilings of memorials, etc. (pp. 
70-71). In his list for the years 1718-34 there are some notable omissions. To these 
years cy ay ces An answer to the London Journal of December 21st, 1728, his 
Answer to the defence of the inquiry into the reasons of the conduct of Great Britain, and 
Under George I and George II the question of the retention or surrender of Gibraltar 
was a recurrent issue between Whig governments and the parliamentary opposition, 
and these pamphlets form a continuous history of the question from the time of the 
Quadruple Alliance of 1718 to that of the Vienna Treaties of 1731. 

The publishers claim that the book “serves as a guide to the official documents, 
diplomatic, Parliamentary and administrative,” but no mention is made of the British 
documents on the origins of the war (edited by G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley). Volume 
II of this collection describes the official Anglo-Spanish conversations of 1898 touching 
the security of Gibraltar, the exchange of notes on the same subject in 1899, and the 
attempts made in 1902-3 and 1905-6 to reach an ment of a more permanent char- 
acter by which Britain should guarantee the insular possessions of Spain against at- 
tack, in return for a Spanish pledge to secure Gibraltar from attack by land. Volume 
VII describes the f r British attempts, in the Moroccan arrangements of 1903-4 
and 1911, to prevent any future fortification on the coasts opposite Gibraltar. Professor 
Abbott’s statement (p. 16) that “time after time—notably in 1863, 1882, 1915, 1918, 
1923, and from 1924 to 1926—it [Gibraltar] was the subject of discussions in unofficial, 
semi-official, and, doubtless, even in official circles,” would suggest that he has over- 
looked these negotiations. 

The historical sketch which forms the introduction is an excellent piece of clear and 
compressed narrative, and the plan by which the bibliography is in chrono- 
—_ order, but with a good index to supply classification by topics, is particularly 
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This reissue of Professor Webster’s monograph is most welcome. Originally pub- 
lished in 1919 by the British foreign office as one of a series of handbooks for the 
guidance of “‘officials and men of action,” it has become indispensable. Historians have 
not been misled by the author’s modest description of it as a préce de circonstance written 
in eleven weeks, for it is grounded upon an unrivaled knowledge of printed and archival 
materials. Starting with a sketch of the European situation at the close of 1813, the 
narrative gives an admirable survey of the complex a of Sipe per up to November, 1815. 
In respect to the organization of the Congress the book is of primary importance; it is, 
indeed, the only detailed account of this problem. The present text is substantially 
that of the original issue; it omits a useful map, and adds a few titles to the bibliography. 
The author now prints a confidential memorandum originally circulated to the members 
of the British delegation in August, 1918. This, for its shrewd suggestions, and for the 
author’s frank confession of its futility, will be of striking interest to all concerned with 
the wider aspects of the subject. One may note that Professor Webster’s fairly harsh 
judgment on the Congress of Vienna (p. 148), as written in 1919 and now reprinted, has 
meanwhile been somewhat modified (see his Foreign policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, 
London, 1931, pp. 458-99). Much has happened in the past two decades to make such 
a change of emphasis inescapable. 

E. J. Knapron 
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the best work in English on Czech history before 1870. There is no satisfactory account 
available in English of the succeeding period. 

S. Harrison THomson 
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Among the many festivities with which the people of Paris in 1514 greeted their new 


queen, Mary Tudor, the eighteen-year-old bride of the senile Louis XII, was a series of 
pageants designed by Pierre Gringore. This was not his first venture in the field, for he 
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had also designed pageants to celebrate the entry of important perso: in 1501, 
1502, and 1504, the latter event being the entry of Anne of Brittany as queen of 
Louis XII. Gringore wrote an account of the pageants of 1514 addressed to the yo 
queen and evidently presented to her. Historians and students of pageantry, al cael 
paying adequate attention to the festivities on the occasion of the marriage of Mary and 
uis at Abbeville, have given the Paris festivities scant notice. This is the more sur- 
prising, since Gringore’s own account, here edited for the first time, includes a complete 
set of illustrations, perhaps the very earliest in the history of French try. The 

MS has lain almost unnoticed among the Cotton MSS in the Briti iain. The 

editor provides us with collotype reproductions of the seven illustrations. An appendix 

comprises a reprint of an early sixteenth-century printed account of the oul entry, 
as well as the municipal records of Paris dealing with the event. The editing and intro- 
duction leave nothing to be desired, and this attractive little volume will be appreciated 
by students of pageantry. 

Wa truer I. Branpt 

Francis the first. By Francis Hackett. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1935. Pp. 448. 
$3.00. 

Ordonnances des rois de France. Vols. III & IV, Régne de Frangois Ier. Published by the 
AcapEMIE Des Sciences Moraes Et Pouitiqves. Paris: Courville, 1934. Pp. 376. 
Fr. 100. 

Histoire de Montréal. By C. Bertranp. Vol. I, 1535-1760. Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 18. 

The life and times of Catherine de’ Medici. By Francis Watson. London: Hutchinson, 
1935. Pp. 287. 18s. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées, presque reine (1570-1599). By Lr.-Cot. Henrt Carré. Paris: 
Hachette, 1935. Fr. 15. 

The autobiography of Michel de Montaigne. A selection and arrangement from the essays. 
By Marvin LowenTHAL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. Pp. 386. $3.50. 

Richelieu. Der Aufstieg zur Macht. By Cart Burcxnarpt. Munich: Callwey, 1935. 
Pp. 534. Rm. 9. 

The cardinal’s niece. The story of Marie Mancini. By Farrn Compton MACKENZIE. 
London: Secker, 1935. Pp. 288. 10s. 6d. 

Une famille de bourgeoisie francaise de Louis XIV & Napoléon. By Cuarues H. Poutnas. 
Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 212. Fr. 25. 

Madame de Montespan empoisonneuse. By ARMAND PRravie.. (“Les énigmes de l’his- 
toire.”’) Paris: Alcan, 1934. Fr. 15. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau chez Monsieur Jean Bonnot de Mably (1740-1741). By Lovis 
AvuRENCHE. Paris: Société francaise d’éditions littéraires et techniques, 1934. Pp. 
148. Fr. 15. 

La société sous l’ancien régime. By FuncK-Brentano. (“Hier et aujourd’hui.”) Paris: 
Flammarion, 1934. Pp. 128. Fr. 3.75. 

La réforme de V'état au XVIII¢ siecle. By Francois Prérri. Paris: Editions de France, 
1934. Fr. 20. 

Etudes et documents divers. By Rent Nicron. Vol. XXI, Etats financiers des corpora- 
tions parisiennes darts et métiers au XVIIIe siécle. Paris: Rieder, 1934. Pp. 180. 
Fr. 30. 

Une femme heureuse, Madame de La Briche (1755-1844). Sa famille, son salon. Le 
chéteau du Marais. By Comte P. pe Zuricu. Paris: Boccard, 1935. Pp. 590. Fr. 
50. 

Scénes et tableaux du régne de Lowis XVI. By Henri D’Yvienac. Paris: Gautier- 


Languereau, 1934. Fr. 12. 
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French revolutions. By E. L. Woopwarp. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 


Pp. 237. $3.00. 

This book consists of lectures given under the Lady Ardilaun Foundation at Alex- 
andra = Dublin. Designed to arouse popular interest among students and lay- 
men, it is also a scholarly, illuminating analysis of the complexity of internal and ex- 
ternal factors accounting for the revolutions that have afflicted the from 1789 to 
1871 in her struggle to achieve “political liberty,” the “rule of law,” “freedom and 
order,” the essential attributes of modern civilization. The author is master of the 
literature of the subject; to enliven the narrative he uses interesting sidelights, such as 
the following: that Napoleon called La Fayette a “noodle” (p. 126); that the editor of 
the Moniteur “‘said that he was terrified when he received the order to print” the four 
ordinances that precipitated the Revolution of 1830 (p. 119). There are many excellent, 
often sententious, character sketches of the pivotal figures. The author feels that at the 
beginning of the twentieth century France had “‘at last solved the problem of establish- 
ing the bases of a politically civilized society.” Nevertheless, the present situation of 
the world causes him misgivings; “the cycle of revolution followed by counter-revolution 
— be reopened, and political change may be calamitous to England and France.” 
Although he affirms that, on the basis of certain signs, one might “infer that the meridi- 
an of European civilization had been passed,” he comforts himself by an English version 
of the Greek proverb: “the mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly small.” 

C. C. EckHarpt 


Scénes et tableaux de la Révolution. By F. Funcx-Brentano. Paris: Gautier-Lan- 
guereau, 1934. Fr. 12. 

La Rivoluzione francese vista dagli ambasciatori veneti. By M. Mazzucne.u. (“Biblio- 
teca di cultura moderna.’’) Bari: Laterza, 1935. Pp. 302. L. 20. 

Un osservatore italiano della Rivoluzione francese. Lettere inedite di F. Mazzei al re 
Stanislao Augusto di Polonia. Edited by R. Ciamprni. Florence: Rinascimento del 
Libro, 1984. Pp. 50. L. 4. 

Mirabeau, homme d'amour, homme d'état. By Pierre Nezevor. Paris: Michel, 1934. 
Pp. 448. Fr. 15. 

Madame de Staél. By Bick Gureo. Naples: Cooperativa editrice Libraria, 1934. Pp. 
229. 

Le Saint Siége et les anciens Constitutionnels. Mgr Louis Belmas, ancien évéque constitu- 
tionnel de L’ Aude, évéque de Cambrai. Sa vie, son épiscopat. Le mouvement religieux 
dans le Nord, durant cette période. By Cuanote L. Mantev. 2 vols. Paris: Picard, 
1934. Pp. 5604461. Fr. 175. 

Mazimilien Robespierre: a study in deterioration. By RecinaLp Somerset Warp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 370. $6.50. 

Hitherto there has been no serious study in English of some 
superficial essays. Mr. Ward fills the gap to a t extent. The author’s problem, as 
indicated by the subtitle, may be stated thus: how to reconcile the devotion to liberty 
and humanity which Maximilien always professed, with the practice of authority and 
inhumanity to which he speedily gave himself, and yet to allow for certain liberal acts 
in even the worst periods. Mr. Ward finds that the ideals Maximilien tried to follow 
and his experiences in the Constituent Assembly developed certain good qualities in his 
character; that thereafter self-concern, with its satellite habits of suspicion and abstrac- 
tion, was dominant; and the adulation of the Jacobins obscured the good and brought 
out the bad. The process of deterioration was irregular but persistent until Thermidor. 
All this is worked out with a wealth of citations from practically all the primary sources 
and a number of acute comments such as “The French Revolution was in the main the 
work of second-class men inspired by first-class ideas” (p. 145). 

This description of Robespierre’s mental processes seems to the reviewer to err on 
the side of charity. Mr. Ward has not sufficiently studied secondary works such as 
those of Clauzel, Jaurés, and Miss Bradby—who have not spared Robespierre’s weak- 
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nesses. It is doubtful that his ideals exercised a seriously elevating influence on Maxi- 
milien, for he never really understood them. The notion that liberty was for people who 
disagreed with Rousseau as well as for those who accepted him was one of which he 
caught only the rarest glimpses. Mr. Ward gives him excessive credit for classical and 
Biblical learning. He lheleud of Socrates, but in terms which make it questionable 
whether he had read so much as the A . As for the New Testament, the command- 
ment to love one another entirely escaped him. The deterioration was less than Mr. 
Ward believes because it had less good from which to start. There was a development 
of Robespierre’s powers but little of his character. Mr. Ward does not make sufficient 
allowance for the influence of associates, notably St. Just, on Robespierre; nor does he 
notice the peculiar barrenness of constructive ideas which was its jossessor’s chief 
parliamentary obstacle. 

The work is psychological and not primarily political. In the latter aspect, therefore, 
it makes a few errors, notably concerning Robespierre’s part in the revolt of May-June, 
1793, and in the destruction of Hébert. But the portraiture of Maximilien’s motives 
in the last four months is admirable; and the book is easily the most thorough study of 
its subject to date. 

W. B. Kerr 


Marimilian Robespierre als doktrinirer Revolutionir. By (“His- 
torische Studien,” No. 264.) Berlin: Ebering, 1935. Pp. 58. Rm. 2.40. 

Un colonial sous la révolution en France et en Amérique: Moreau de Saint-Méry. By 
AntHony Louis Exicona, M.A., Columbia University, New York; docteur de 
l'Université de Paris. Paris: Jouve, 1934. Pp. 268. 


A little over twenty years ago Professor Mims edited and published Moreau de 
Saint-Méry’s manuscript Voyage aur Etats-Unis, which has become a standard source 
on American life at the close of the eighteenth century. Dr. Elicona now presents a 
well-documented study of this colonial from Martinique in the period of the Revolution. 
The first part of the volume covers the years in France, 1789-93; the second, the years 
in the United States, 1793-98. An epilogue continues the account to Moreau’s death 
in 1819. 

Although Moreau played various réles—he was successively lawyer and judge in 
Saint Domingue, deputy for Martinique in the National Assembly, printer and book- 
seller in Philadelphia, councilor of state and administrator in northern Italy under 
Napoleon—his scholarly activities are his chief claim to fame. He was the foremost 
authority of his day on the valuable French West Indies. No sooner had the young 
advocate begun to practice his profession (about 1776) than he saw the need of a com- 
pilation of colonial laws. He undertook forthwith the difficult task of assembling these 
documents. At the beginning, his plan was to bring together only those relating to 
Saint Domingue, but support from the government later made it possible to include 
the other islands as well. Six volumes appeared between 1784 and 1790. The Revolu- 
tion prevented further publications. During his exile several boxes of manuscripts were 
shipped to Moreau from France, and he then himself printed two large works on Saint 
Domingue, one each on the French colony and the Spanish. The Bulk of Moreau’s 
historical material, however, remained unpublished. Two years before his death, 
Moreau sold to Louis XVIII, in return for a pension, 287 volumes of manuscripts. 
These form the well-known Collection Moreau de Saint-Méry, now deposited in the 
National Archives. 

Sympathetic with his subject, Dr. Elicona preserves on the whole a reasonable 
objectivity, making little attempt, however, to give interpretations. Nevertheless, his 
book fills a real need. Not only is it provided with a good general bibliography, a list 
of Moreau’s published writings, and a catalogue of the manuscript works in the Moreau 
de Saint-Méry collection, but the author has taken the trouble to state in footnotes the 
exact location by library of certain rare pamphlets. 

Cari Lupwie Loxke 
Die letzten Jahrzehnte franzisischer Herrschaft in Saarlouis 1793-1815. By Karu Heep. 

Saarbriicken: Saarbrticker Druckerei und Verlag, 1934. Pp. 76. Rm. 2.50. 

Napoléon. By Louis Mape.in. (“Les constructeurs.”’) Paris: Dunod, 1934. Fr. 15. 
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Josephine, wife of Napoleon. By E. A. Ruernnarpt. English version by CAROLINE 
Freperickx. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1935. Pp. 351. 15s. 

Pauline Bonaparte. Ein Leben um Napoleon. By Joacumm Kt'un. Berlin: Miiller & 
Kiepenheuer, 1935. Pp. 315. Rm. 4.80. 

The mind of Napoleon. By R. McNatr Witson. London: Routledge, 1935. 10s. 6d. 
A comparison of Napoleon’s struggle with the money power of his day with that of 

President Roosevelt. 

The armies of the first French Republic and the rise of the marshals of Napoleon I. The 
army of Italy, 1796 to 1797. Paris and the army of the interior, 1792 to 1797, and the 
coup d'état of Fructidor, September 1797. By the late CoLoNEL Ramsay WESTON 
Pupps. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 325. $6.00. 

Napoleone e il Mediterraneo. Venti anni di guerra oceanica fra Gran Bretagna e Francia. 
By A. Lumproso. Genoa: De Fornari, 1934. Pp. 400. L. 12. 

The baton in the knapsack. By Laurence Curriz. New York: Dutton, 1935. Pp. 224. 
$3.75. 

Napoleon and his marshals. 

The black consul. By VinoGrapov. Translated from the Russian by 
Burns. New York: Viking Press, 1935. Pp. 438. $2.75. 

An account of Toussaint |’Ouverture and the repercussions of the French Revolu- 
tion in Haiti. 

Amours et tragédie de Michel Ney, maréchal de France. By Lion Briotor. Paris: Fas- 
quelle, 1934. Fr. 12. 

Jean-Jacques-Régis de Cambacérés, archichancellier d’empire. By Jean Tutry. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1934. Pp. 288. Fr. 18. 

Une erreur historique: les morts de la grande armée et des armées ennemies. By ALBERT 
Meynier. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1934. Pp. 36. Fr. 5. 

La campagne de France. By Leriésvre DE Bénarne. Vol. III, L’invasion. Décembre 
1813-janvier 1814. Paris: Perrin, 1934. Fr. 25. 

Les miséres de Napoléon. By Lorenze ve Brant. Paris: Tallandier, 1934. Fr. 15. 

The pinnacle of glory. By Witson Wricut. New York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 336. 
$2.50. 

Napoleon’s years at St. Helena. 

Napoleon’s heritage. By B. Fortescur. London: Murray, 1934. Pp. 318. 10s. 6d. 

La France en 1814 et le gouvernement provisoire. By ScANDAR Faumy. Paris: Niztet & 
Bastard, 1934. Fr. 4.50. 

Le Faubourg St. Germain sous la Restauration. By Jutes Bertavt. Paris: Editions de 
France, 1935. Fr. 20. 

The scandai of Sophie Dawes. By Marsornte Bowen. London: Lane, 1935. 15s. 

The author attempts to prove that Sophie, mistress of the Duc de Bourbon, was 
responsible for his death. 

Francois Guizot et Mme Maure de Gasparin. (Documents inédits 1830-1864). By ANDRE 
Gayor. (“Collection d’études historiques.”) Paris: Grasset, 1935. Pp. 680. Fr. 45. 

Mémoires d'une aventuriére. 1833-1852. By Apbte Hommarre DE HELL. Paris: Plon, 
1984. Pp. 264. Fr. 18.50. 

Charles Monnard et son époque, 1790-1865. By CuarLes ScHNETZLER. Lausanne: 
Payot, 1934. Pp. 367. 

The class struggles in France (1848-50). By Kart Marx. London: Martin Lawrence, 
1985. Pp. 159. 8s. 6d. 
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Revolyutsiya 1848 goda vo Frantsii (Fevral-iyun). V vospominaniyakh uchastnikov i 
sovremennikov [The revolution of 1848 in France (February-June). From the mem- 
oirs of participants and contemporaries]. Edited by E. Smrrov. Moscow: Aca- 
demia, 1934. Pp. 660. 10r. 

Another Caesar. By ALFRED NEUMANN. Translated from the German by EpEn and 
Crpar Paut. New York: Knopf, 1935. Pp. 589. $3.00. 

A historical novel of Napoleon III. 

L’ascension de Louis Bonaparte. By W. Serieyx. Paris: Editions de France, 1934. Fr. 
18. 

Napoleon III., Lulu und Eugenie. “Menschliches-Allzumenschliches” aus dem Zweiten 
Kaiserreich. By Fex1x ScHLAGINTWEIT. Munich: Ackermann, 1935. Pp. 518. Rm. 
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The insight of the Curé d’Ars. By Canon Trocuv. Translated from the French by 
Maurice Leany. With a preface by the AncuBisHop or Tuam. London: Burns & 
Oates, 1935. Pp. 216. 10s. 6d. 

An account of the thought-reading and prophesying of a speaneeiamntin candi- 
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Bossuet, 1935. Pp. 220. Fr. 25. 
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The story of Francois Blanc. 

Histoire et psychologie del affaire Dreyfus. By Henri Mazeu. Paris: Boivin, 1934. Pp. 
220. Fr. 15. 

Modern thought and literature in France. By Riécis Micnaup. London: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1935. 8s. 6d. 

Le socialisme en France depuis 1904. By ALEXANDRE Zivabs. Paris: Fasquelle, 1934. 
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Jaurés et ! Allemagne. By Maurice Lair. Paris: Perrin, 1934. Fr. 15. 

Raymond Poincaré. By G. Hanoravx. Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 7.50. 

La vie de Prince Sizte de Bourbon. By Amicuet. With a preface by 
Lyautey. Paris: Editions de France, 1934. Pp. 243. Fr. 15. 

Journal de marché du bourgeois de Paris 1914-1918. By Lion Riotor. Paris: Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 1935. Pp. 348. Fr. 20. 
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Deutsche Geschichte. Von der germanischen Vorzeit bis zur Gegenwart. By Ricuarp 
Sucnenwirtu. Leipzig: Dollheimer, 1934. Pp. 616. Rm. 4.80. 

Geschichte des deutschen Volkes. By Friepricu Stieve. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1934. 
Pp. 486. Rm. 5.80. 
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tausenden. By Karu Ricnarp Ganzer. Munich: Lehmann, 1935. Pp. 240. Rm. 
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It is probably too much to e that any historian living in the milieu of a re- 
surgent nationalism would be able to extricate himself from his environment and to 
write freely and dispassionately the history of his native land. Certainly it is not such 
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Polish drama itself to a close in the eighteenth century, the author comforts him- 
self by recalling the deeds of Sobieski and Kosciuszko. The former not only prevented 
the capture of Vienna but made possible the early revival of Austria by “wounding 
Turkey to death.” The favor was repaid by giving Poland a German prince, “descend- 
ant of Germanic colonizers, exterminators of the Slavic race.” The last effort of the 
dying Poland was the reform of May 8, 1791, and the insurrection of Kosciuszko. 

e last section, a brief forty-two an 8 traces the history from the partitions to 
the present. It is regrettable that the author’s account presents, therefore, a rather un- 
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ots evident nati Nevertheless, this is a book of merit; it is well organized, and in spite 
poh ee ent nationalistic bias, the interpretation is brilliant, and the matter naemly 
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SCANDINAVIA 


A short history of Sweden. By Racnar Svanstrém and Cary Freprik PALMSTIERNA. 
Translated by Joan Burman. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 443. 
$5.00. 

This offering, a product of Swedish historical scholarship and designed to promote 
Anglo-Swedish cultural interchange, presents in excellently proportioned outline the 
story of Sweden from the stone age to ca. 1933. In several respects the book differs from 
other recent publications on the same subject: it is the most up-to-date history of 
Sweden now available in English; nearly three-fifths of its content pertain to the period 
after 1718; finally, it is a book “intended . . . . more especially for younger [British] 
readers,” and, decting the’ it places Sweden's s relations with ngland in high relief, 
yet without neglecting the relations with other countries. Parts I and II are organized 
in conformity with the view that down to 1815 “the history of Sweden is the history of 
her kings’’; the third part i is divided into sections on “foreign policy,” “home policy,” 
and “Sweden of to-day.” Of the interrelation between political, economic, and cultural 
development there is abundant illustration, and a fine sense is evinced of the relative 
importance of each for the evolution of Swedish life as a whole. The narrative, for all 
its conciseness, is one of considerable literary merit and readily engages the interest of 
the reader. It is true that the point of view throughout is Swedish; but while the 
achievements of the Swedes are not underrated, neither are they grossly exaggerated. 
The evident aim is to clarify, rather than magnify, Sweden’s part in the drama of 
western civilization. 

Errors that have been noted seem, for the most part, inconsequential. One of the 
authors obviously nodded when he wrote that the Swedish constitution of 1809 is “the 
oldest written constitution still in force” (p. 319). The translator, though her work ap- 

rs to be in general very successful, has adhered somewhat too rigidly to the Swedish 
foenis of proper names: even Frederick the Great of Prussia is styled “Fredrik”! Such 

peccadillos, however, do not seriously detract from those qualities in the book which 

— it a real contribution to popular historical literature. 

By bringing about the writing and publication of this volume, the Anglo-Swedish 
Foundation—which came into existence through the _eenty of George Bernard 
Shaw—has notably facilitated approach to a segment of European history that perhaps 
is worth more attention in the lish-speaking world than it has hitherto received. 


Ervar JorANSON 
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will find, in their own fields, statements which they will think at least misleading, but 
such imperfections are doubtless inevitable in a work so condensed as this. The essen- 
tial features of the political story are well set forth. The latter half of the book is 
divided into four chapters: “Le pays et la pulation,” “Les institutions,” ““Le domaine 
économique,” and “Les cadres intellectuels.” In the last of these Dr. Lanctot refresh- 
ingly departs from his purely objective standards; the other three sections are largely 
compilations, following the methods of the cataloguer and the statistician. Despite an 
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occasional inaccuracy in the transcription of figures, it will be difficult to find a volume 
of this size in which so much useful information is so conveniently arranged. The most 
serious flaw in this latter part of the book is the failure to treat the question which Eng- 
lish writers conveniently refer to as “the condition of the people.” Canadians have at 
length awakened to the seriousness of the problem; it is, at the moment, a dominant 
issue in politics, and writers who ignore it need not be surprised to find their books 
speedily outmoded. This volume is neither documented nor indexed; the bibliography 
seems unnecessarily brief. 
S. Morey Scorr 


Canadian history. A syllabus and guide to reading. By RecinaLp GrorGe TROTTER. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada, 1934. Pp. 193. $1.75. 

This is a revision of the author’s syllabus of 1926 and has followed the latter closely. 

A few items have been inserted in the body of tiie work and a new section has been 
added, dealing with the major works relating to Canadian history and civilization that 
have pec since the first edition. The index has also been revised and brought up 
to date. The appearance of this new edition is evidence of the increasing interest, on 
both sides of the border, in Canadian history. Like its predecessor, this work will be of 
ial service to the teacher just inaugurating a course in the history of Canada. Part 

I deals with classified lists of books, etc., subdivided into twelve classes, such as bio- 
graphical, geographical, official publications, periodicals, and the like. The second part 
is a topical outline beginning with the geographical and anthropological background and 
coming down to the present. The main divisions are: “Anglo-French rivalry” (to 
17638); “British colonial period”; “The dominion.” The entire outline comprises 
twenty-one sections, each with its own well-selected bibliography. Part III is a well- 
evaluated and selected list of recent works, divided into general and topical groups. Pro- 
fessor Trotter has done a very careful and discriminating piece of work in selecting and 
classifying his references. This is no surprise to anyone acquainted with his excellent 
bibliography in Volume VI of the Cambridge history of the British Empire. The topical 
outline is likewise excellent, but would be improved by a section on the economic and 
cultural development of Canada since 1840. 


L. Bonuam, Jr. 

Commodore Anson’s world voyage into the South Seas and around the world. By Vicr- 
Borie T. Somervitte. London: Heinemann, 1934. Pp. 317. 15s. 

Early constitutional development in Australia. New South Wales 1788-1856. By A.C. V. 
Me pourne. New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. 456. $8.50. 

The centenary history of Victoria. By AMBRosE Pratt. London: Robertson & Mullens, 
1935. Pp. 243. 21s. 

Victoria: the first century. An historical survey. Compiled by the Historica Sus- 
CoMMITTEE OF THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS CounciL. London: Robertson & 
Mullens, 1935. Pp. 462. 12s. 6d. 

The old model school. Its history and romance. 1852-1904. By J. ALEX ALLEN. Mel- 
bourne: University Press; London: Milford, 1935. 10s. 

Waitangi: ninety-four years after. By T. Linpsay Buick. New Plymouth, N.Z.: 
Avery, 1984. Pp. 122. 5s. 

Marsden’s lieutenants. Edited by Jonn Rawson Exper. For the Otago University 
Council. Dunedin: Coulls Somerville Wilkie, 1935. Pp. 280. 25s. 

The letters and journals of Kendall, Hall, and King who assisted Samuel Marsden 
in the establishment of the first mission and white settlement in New Zealand. 
Biographical memoirs and reminiscences. By Str Jonn Kortze. Capetown: Maskew 

Miller; London: Simpkin, 1934. Pp. 827. 21s. 


The author was appointed chief justice of the Transvaal Republic by President 
Burgers and served after the territory was annexed by the British. 
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The colour problems of South Africa. Being the Phelps-Stokes Lectures, 1933, delivered at 
the University of Cape Town. By Evcar H. Brooxes. Lovedale: Lovedale Press; 
London: Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. 237. 4s. 6d. 

Sir George Goldie, founder of Nigeria. A memoir. By Dorotay WELLESLEY. With a his- 
torical introduction by SrepHeN Gwynn. London: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. 196. 
8s. 6d. 

Victor Jacquemont. By Pierre Mags. Paris: Desclée, Brouwer, 1935. Fr. 30. 

Victor Jacquemont. Edited by ALrrep Martinzav. Vol. I, Etat politique et social de 
U'Inde du nord en 1830; Vol. I, Etat politique et social de l'Inde du sud en 1830. 
(“Société de l'histoire des colonies frangaises.”) Paris: Leroux, 1935. Fr. 75+-40. 

The development of capitalistic enterprise in India. By Dante. Houston Bucnanan. 
New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 497. $5.00. 

The princes of India. With a chapter on Nepal. By Sir Witu1aM Barton. With an in- 
troduction by Viscount Hauirax. London: Nisbet, 1934. Pp. $27. 15s. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The first American neutrality. By Cuartes S. Hyneman. (“Illinois studies in the social 
sciences,” Vol. XX, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1935. Pp. 
178. $2.50. 

Autopsy of the Monroe Doctrine. The strange story of inter-American relations. By Guas- 
ton NervaL. New York: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 357. $3.50. 

Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. Vol. 
V. Edited by Witt1am R. Mannina. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1935. $5.00. 

American policy toward China. By Wen Hwan Ma. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1934. 


Pp. 292. 
This historical study is based largely on the debates in congress. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States. 1919. 2 vols. (“Publications 
of the Department of State,’ Nos. 660 and 661.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1984. Pp. 8944913. $1.75 each. 


These two volumes, which somewhat belatedly continue a long-established series, 
describe the relations of the United States with 42 countries of the world during 1919. 
Unlike the Supplements for 1914-18 (12 volumes), these Papers do not profess to tell 
the whole story, but only so much as is convenient and proper; nevertheless, students of 
American policy will be grateful for the record here published. The most important sec- 
tion deals with China (I, 270-723), and the exchanges with the Japanese government 
over Shantung in July-September, 1919, will be read with particular attention. Rela- 
tions with Mexico occupy more space (II, 531-649) than those with any other Latin- 
American country; the beginnings of the Tacna-Arica question are also of interest (I, 
122-63). With Europe, the relations became largely formal, for the failure of the senate 
to ratify the Treaty of Versailles prevented the appointment of American members to 
the various commissions set up by that treaty and the department of state was reduced 
to nominating “observers” to the Council of Ambassadors and the Reparations Com- 
mission (I, 1-35). The American government continued, however, to interest itself in 
relief work in Turkish territories and in the fate of the Armenians (II, 817-91), as well 
as in the treatment of Jews in Poland (II, 746-800). There is, of course, no section on 
Russia. It is me! to be hoped that the papers relating to the Peace Conference may 
yet be published, thus completing the sseunl tar 1919. 


American consultation in world affairs for the preservation of peace. By Russert M. 
Coorer. With an introduction by Dr. James T. SHotwetu. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1935. Pp. 406. $3.50. 
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HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Aids to historical research. By Joun Martin VINCENT, professor emeritus of European 
history, Johns Hopkins University. (“Century historical series.””) New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1934. Pp. 173. $2.25. 

In 1911 Professor Vincent published an excellent manual entitled Historical re- 
search. An outline of theory and practice, which dealt with the principles of external and 
internal evidence, external and internal criticism, interpretation and synthesis. Such 
technical matters as palaeography, diplomatics, and chronology were lightly touched 
upon. He has now followed that work by a supplementary manual which deals at 
length with the techniques auxiliary to the study of history. The text will furnish the 
student of history with all the information he is likely to require on these subjects, and 
a selected bibliography concludes the volume. A serious drawback, however, is the 
absence of any illustrative plates. Palaeography, diplomatics, and sigillography cannot 
“ understood without them. It is as if one were to try to teach geometry without 

gures. 

James WesTFALL THOMPSON 


The nature of history. By Sir Henry Lampert, K.C.M.G., C.B. Oxford: University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 94. 5s. 

Sobre el estado actual de la ciencia histérica. Cuatro conferencias. By J. Hurzinea. 
Translated by MME DE Meyere. (“Biblioteca de la revista de occidente.”’) Madrid: 
Galo Séez, 1934. Pp. 134. Pes. 5. 

Edward Gibbon. By CuristopHer Dawson. Annual lecture on a master mind. Hen- 
riette Hertz Trust of the British Academy. (‘Proceedings of the British Academy,” 
Vol. XX.) London: Milford, 1934. Pp. 24. 1s. 6d. 

Portrait of an historian: Edward Potts Cheyney. By Wiuutam E. Lincepacn. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. $2.50. 

Historical fiction. Compiled by Hannan Logasa. Philadelphia: McKinley, 1935. 
$1.00. 

‘ : revised and enlarged edition of this bibliography for junior and senior high-school 
students. 

Theory and history of bibliography. By Grorc Scunerper. Translated by RaLPu 
Rosert Suaw. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 


